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Colleges and Young Men. 


The effect of an ordinary college educa- 
tion is discussed in a very interesting man- 
ner by W. R. Sessions, former secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agricult- 
ure. In his usual clear and atraight- 
forward manner, Mr. Sessions cited the 
cases of twenty young men of his acquaint- 
ance who went to college. 

Four of them went there for a special 
purpose and were successful in their chosen 
professions. Two became successful judges, 
onea good lawyer and another a man of 
marked ability as a minister. Of the others, 
four are fairly successful teachers, two are 
lawyers struggling to keep body and soul 
together, doing all sorts of legal work, some 
of which would be shunned by the high- 
minded; one is a minister with a small 
parish, another a manufacturer of cheap 
jewelry, two are bookkeepers, one a clerk 
in a wholesale grocery store, four are en- 
gaged in farming, and finally, the last 
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man is a day laborer, and is not 
very successful at that. Mr. Ses- 
sions draws the conclusion that all 


but the first four would have been better 
off, so far as concerns what is commonly 
termed success, if they had not gone to 
college. 

Possibly such a verdict would not be 
fully justified in an average of similar cases. 
Many regular’ eollege - graduates of _con-. 
siderable ability, have in. recent years 
entered farming aad other business pur- 
suits, and these,.if young and ambitious, 
often take a much better standing in the 
community by reason of their mental train- 
ing and culture. 

Again, it is observed that none of Mr. Ses- 
sions’ twenty rate very low. Excepting 
possibly the two shyster lawyers, all seem 
to be filling decent positions in the com- 
munity, with nopaupers, loafers or criminals 
among the number, rating. in this direction 
apparently rather above a random twenty, 
which might be taken from among gradu- 
ates of common schools. 

3ut allowing in. a general way the truth 
of Mr. Sessions’ belief that a college educa- 
tion in many cases fails to produce the re- 
sults expected, the importance of a careful 
choice becomes evident. Education is really 
a polishing and sharpening process. Of 
course it pays to sharpen tools. Butif the 
grinder lacks skill and patience, if the tool 
is soft and flawy, orif the stone lacks grit, 
the grinding may do more harm than good. 

Colleges are of many kinds. The young 
man who chooses an institution giving the 
old-fashioned general and classical course 


certainly ineurs risk, since an education of 
this kind is of direct help only for a few of 
the modern occupations, and seems to actu- 


ally render the graduate unfit for some 
fields of effort. Other courses, in which 
science, modern language and bodily culture 
are prominent, are more in touch with 
lern lifeand give a solid foundation for 
ost ocenpations. In large colleges of this 

il study may be so specialized that the 
tacuate has already made a good start 
toward the mastery of his occupation. 

{he agricultural colleges are fine exam- 
les of up-to-date institutions of this kind. 
» doubt Mr. Sessions’ four farmers would 

‘ had a better mastery of their occu- 

i had they attended such a college. 
ig men are generally unwilling to sacri- 
nastery even for general knowledge 
vide culture. Yet these also may be 
ed at the agricultural or scientific 
col ce. Much depends on the personality 
instructors; far more than the young 
it may realize. 

of substance, enthusiasm, poise and 
ter are better than text-books and 
lt! tories as a teaching power. All such 
erations make important the wise 
if the kind and place of college educa- 

‘oO question but the mental cutlery 

better for skillful sharpening and 
pi ug. The difficulty is to get the best 
‘nd. finish, and without spoiling the 





National Road Building. 
by side or elosely together go 
mail delivery and the good-roads 
‘nt. The fact appears more plainly 
ar that the development of one causes 
‘' agitation in favor of the other. 
mail service is impossible on bad 
while the presence of good roads 
‘he strongest backing to an applica- 
'‘ new delivery routes. Neither is 
“'e and satisfactory without the other. 
lows that the contemplated Govern- 
xtensions of the delivery service will 


“Alls: . popular demand for road improve- 
fa. (00 strong to be ignored. From the 
thee t the mail service is a national affair, 
the “ndeney is growing stronger to look to 


“ernment also for help in the closely 
‘‘cad movement. Townsareptainly un- 


able to bear the cost, and but few States feel 


-| able to fully meet the situation. But the 


Government, which has spent $44,000,000 
for improviug rivers, harbors and canals, 
paying the entire cost of such works, might 
easily spare an equal amount to help develop 
transportation by land. 

A plan already submitted to the last Con- 
gress makes an excellent division of ‘the ex- 
pense. The Government and the State each 
pays one-half. Then the state would have 
power to levy one-fourth upon the counties 
and towns. This plan brings the local cost 
down to a point where the towns could meet 
it without hardship. The adoption of such 
a system would mean good roads and good 
mail service everywhere. The comforts 
and facilities of farm life would be decidedly 
increased, likewise the market value of 
country property. Such a measure would 
do more for the farmers than any of the 





the purlin timbers, on which runs the car- 


treof the octugon is psaced a circular silo 
fourteen feet in diameter and thirty-four 
feetin height, reaching to the level of the 
purlin of the roof. The silo has a capacity 
of eighty to one hundred tons of silage, and 


readily hold one hundred tons of hay. The 
floor is of cement concrete on a firm founda- 
tion of rubble stone, and ison a level with 
the ground at the east entrance. : 
The cow barn is one hundred feet long, 
east and west,and thirty-seven feet wide. 
it is provided with rows of swinging stanch- 
‘ions and box stalls and will readily ac- 
commodate forty head of cattle. Sectional 
plank flooring is provided for the cows to 
stand upon. The floor is concreted. Deep 
gutters behind the cattle connect with an 





rier of the horse fork used in the storing’ 
and removal of hay and straw. In the cen-/| 


the ted 5 yards) may be made one for 

or with land tile. The sur- 
face is covered with cobble stones and 
sanded.’ In each yara, next to the barn, 
are tw roofs to furnish temporary 

er Zrom rain or excess of sunshine. 
The water tubs and faucets are under these 


the space in the octagon around it will} roots 


The structure is built of a size to answer 
ite purpose for many years. The storage 
capacity of the octagon is ample for the hay 
and fodder of the horses, cows and sheep 
of the co farm. If the herd of dairy 
cows should increase so as to overflow its 

; the cow barn may readily be en- 
larged by extending it at one or both ends. 
An adk al silo can easily be constracted 
to . next to the octagon at its east 


en le 5 A. A. BRIGHAM. 
yon, R. I. 









‘thé tinie being. The yards are thoroughly’ 


have also found that timothy and redtop 
make excelent hay when sown and grown 
together. Also that when any grasses are 
sown together, they must be of a kind that 
will mature at the same time, and farther, 
that if we want clover of any kind, it 
should be sown by itself, and as a 
whole, any kind. of grass seed should be 
sown when nature would dictate, or at the 
time it would naturally grow, ripen and 
fall to theground. . On the whole, we cannot 
beat nature’s own act. 

But what is te be done to keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil. So far as I can now learn 
the great redeeming measure is cultivation ; 
intense cultivation. So far as I can now 
see that is to give us our relief. Our main 
hope. is in sunlight and air applied per- 
sistently by stirring the soil. 

GrEogeE M. CLARK. 

Middlesex County, Ct. 
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much-discussed political measures or half a 
dozen of them combined, and it isa project 
for which congressional support will be 
readily granted as soon as it appears that 
the people are deeply interested. 

In some States better roads are not likely 
to come at all for the present without Gov- 
ernment aid, while other States with more 
surplus income will bhild a good many 
roads according to present plans, one- 
half, moreor less, of the total cost being 
levied on the towns. But with national aid | 
the towns would at moat pay not over one- 
quarter the total cost, while the quarter 
assumed by the State would not greatly 
affect State taxation. Government revenue 
shows a big surplus, and no new taxation 
would be needed for its part of the work. 
Surely no plan could be devised to distribute 
the burden of needed road improvement 
with greater evenness, smoothness and 
adaptation. 





A Modern Dairy Barn. .- 


The Dyer dairy barn was the result of an 
attempt to supply two very serious de- 
ficiencies of the Rhode Island State College. 
The hay, straw and fodder yielded by the 
college farm had to be stacked out of doors, 
and no dairy herd was kept because of the 
lack of a building in which to house the 
cows. The institution possessed various 
dormitories, laboratories and other build- 
ings, and the problem was to secure, ata 
reasonable cost, a barn which should harmo- 
nize in architectural design and appear- 
ance with the other somewhat impos- 
ing structures (mostly built of stone), 
and yet fulfill economically the very 
practical purposes of sheltering a herd 
of dairy cows and furnishing storage 
room for hay, grain, straw and fodder. An 
appropriation was made by. the State 
Assembly for the purpose, and it was de- 
cided to adopt the octagonal form of struct- 
ure for the storage building as giving a 
great amount of economical storage space 
for,the size of the building. 

For housing the dairy herd an oblong 
structure was planned to connect with the 


octagon on its south side. The two. struct- 


ures combined to givea desirable architect- 
ural design and convenience in’ the 
storage and removal of fodder and in 
the feeding ‘and management of the live 
stock. They were.also planned 60 as. to ac- 
complish two other very important objects. 
First, to provide storage room for all fodder 
and grain in apartments away from “the 
cattle. (The octagon can, by shutting the 
large double doors connecting it with the 
cattle section, be entirely cut .off f.om the 
latter, which can —* be fumigated or 
sprayed, if these ons | ever: —22 
rd Second, to arrange so. that : 
of themanure and litter could be removed 
promptly from the building and applied di-. 
rectly to the land. where is thus no fer-' 
menting manure retained in the building. 
The octagon is sixty feet in diameter and 
twenty-one feet in height to the plates.’ 
Every cubic foot of its interior space is. 
available for the ‘storage of hay. or fodder. 
A circular steel track is carried around | 





| fifty. feet from the. building, 


adequate sewer system, which takes all of 
the drainage and roof water and carries it, 
together with any seepage from the gutters, 
to a cistern situated about five hundred 
feet. down the slope to the west of 
the building. This structure has a monitor 
roof, except in the middle where the 
granary is located in a second-story 
room. Here, over the south entrance and 
passageWay through the cattle barn to 
the octhesk;, is provided ample room, fur- 
nished with bins for storing grain in large 
quantities.: A stairway leads from near the 
octagon door to the granary above, and near 
the stairs isa water-closet with automatic 
discharge connecting wi h the sewer system 
already mentioned. On either side of the 
passageway are placed troughs for grain, 
connected by metallic chutes with the dif- 
ferent grain bins in the granary above. An 
iron watering-trough is located conveniently 
on one side of the passageway. Large 
windows on the south side of the cow barn 
admit abundance of light. The sides of the 
monitor roof are niainly windows: which, 
when necessary, are opened by means of 
rods operated from -the. floor to provide 
ventilation. These windows also admit a 
large amount of. light. Large doors are 


ure, and a team can be driven through in 
front of the rows. of stanchions from one 
end of the barn to the other. 

On the north side of this structure are the 
‘east and west’ wings, which fill in the space 
between the’ cow barn and two sides of the 
octagon. Thé west wing has a lower floor 
than the main building and is used mainly 
for the storage of sawdust, which is used, 
for bedding. At its west end stands the 
‘manure spreader into which the dung and 
soiled bedding can be dumped through a 
door behind it, opening directly from the 
cattle barn. The east wing is the only part 
of the structure which has a cellar under- 
neath it. This room is provided with a 
strong plank floor, and has been used in the 
absence of other shelter, for a small flock of 
sheep, and some of the time for calves and 
yearlings, and for storage of straw. 

The cellar is for the storage of roots. It 
has two entrances, one at the east end of 
the building, and one inside near the centre. 
of the cattle barn, both being provided with 
suitable stairways. The cellar is thoroughly 
underdrained and has a concrete floor.. _. 

Thecows are fed hay, grain and silage 
upon the, concrete. floor in front of the 
stanchions. | here are no mangers. - There 
are no partitions. between. the stalls, and in 
every way; possible corners, and . crannies 
where disease. germs. might gather are 
avoided. , - ad page 

The cow; yards, tw> in number, are 
located in front of the barn, each extending. 


ing, with a road tothe south entrance, pase- 
ing between them. Board fences-externd for, 
i on the eass and 
weat sides of the yards, for shelter. Woven- | 


ef .the yards, and suitable iron. gates are 
provided. .By opening the - two. opposite 
gates across she roadway and. closing 


placed in the east and west ends of the struct- |. 


other'sections, a practice which the growers 


one hundred feet to the south of the: baild- | 


_wire fencing is used for. enclosing the rest} 


Sorting Seed Corn. 

I know of no better way to sort and pre- 
pare the seed corn than to place forty or 
fifty ears on some boards or tables and with 
all the tips pointing one way. Select an ear 
that most nearly represents the. type you 
prefer. With this ear in your left hand go 
over all the ears on the board, and with the 
right make your selections. First, dis¢ard 
those ears which have kernels unusually 
broad, long or thick; also those which are 
very narrow, thin orshort: This is abso- 
lutely necessary before we can expect any 
planter to drop a uniform number of kernels 
in each hill. 

Diseard all ears with kernels which are 
shriveled or are too pointed, indicating low 
vitality and poor feeding value. The butts 
and tips should now be shelled off and the 
ears shelled as above described. But this 
is not all. This corn is not ready for the 
planter until it has been picked over by 
hand, removing the broken, rotten, dis- 
colored; irregular, weak ‘and chaffy grains. 
This seems like a great deal of expense, but 
no farmer can afford to do less than this. 

Ames, la. Pror. P. G. HOLDEN. 

Grass and Soll) Fertility. 

In a recent issue of your paper [ observe d 
notes from Prof. W. I. Spillman, in which 
he shows the distribution of hay, clover 
and green feeding materialin this country. 
He found timothy and clover in the East, 
and alfalfa, barley and wheat in the West, 
He might have added wild oats in the West. 
Buffalo bunch grass in the central district, 
redtop, Johnson grass, Kentucky blue 
grass and many other kinds in the East and 
South. ‘The facts are the Buffalo bunch 
grass, in some sections called Blue stem 
and in others ealled Bent, is the native 
grass of this continent. This bunch grass 
is found in every valley and hill in Amer- 
ica. Away up the mountain side to the 
snow line bunch grass is found a foot high 
there. 

Professor Spillman has found in the 
South, and he might find it so almost any- 
where, that the time is not far distant when 
something will have to be done to improve 
the fertility of ‘tne soil. He refers to the 
shipping. .of. cottonseed from the South to 





can illafford;as they need all the fertility 
at home. Minois and Georgia are compared 
inthe matter of fertility. There is an ex- 


Llinois is almost a dead-flat country, upon 
which the growing vegetation has grown, 
fallen and decayed for all time;and is now 
in hand to reproduce itself, while Georgia is 


worked until there is substantially nothing: 
there but the worked subsoil. ; 


to contin ving: 
car present —— Taeilivies. 
what we must kndw 60 
We have but s 


fertilizing ; 

professor tell as“if he.can: Many of us 
have already fuund out that when we want 
grase we would better sow it, and when we, 


actly reverse condition in the two sections. 


a hill section and for all time has been | pounds 


What we how wait to find out is how we: 
large crops with’. 
That is}: 
r ut later, or fail.-| boiled 
sited supply of known’ 
material; wiiat then? Let some | posed 


Special Pig Foods. 

All sorts of topics work into the discus- 
sion at institutes, and questions a little out 
of the beaten track are advanced. Here is 
a bit of conversation on alfalfa, ’oilmeal 
and artichokes from a recent Ontario farm- 
ers’ meeting: 

Q.—What do you think of alfalfaas food 
for pigs? 

A.—A Very rich food, giving good results 
not orily for pigs, but all classes of stock. 

Q.—You say that oilmeal is valuable for 
young pigs, éspecially when fed with whey. 
How much would you give young pigs at 
weaning time, say eight weeks old? 

A.—A good handful toa litter of eight to 
ten pigs. 

Mr. Whately, Mount Elgin: I mix ten 
pounds of ground oilcake to one hundred 
pounds of mixed meal. That would be 
about a day’s feed for one hundred ‘pigs 
from eight to twe!ve weeks old. 1 find it 
very useful, especially when feeding whey. 

Q.—What are artichokes ? 

A.—F. C. Elford, Homesville: They are 
plants that look something like sunflowers. 
Their chief feeding value isin the tubers, 
whick develop like potatoes. 

Q.—How do you plant artichokes? 

A.—The same as you would potatoes. 

Q.—How long will they stay in the 
ground? 

A.—I do not know; perhaps forever. 

Q.—How do you harvest them ? 

A.—Let the pigs do it. They take all 
they can get, and there is still enough left to 
reseed the plot for the next year’s crop. 

Q.—How much can you grow per acre? 

A.—From six hundred to two thousand 
bushels. 

Q.—Where can you buy the seed ? 

A.—From any reliable seedsman. 

Q.—Do hogs like artichokes ? 

A.—Yes, they are fond of them and will 
do well upon them. 





More About Cull Beans. 

‘The kindly information regarding the un- 
favorable outcome attending the feeding of 
refuse beans to fattening: hogs as. given in a 
recent issue of the CULTIVATOR by J. J. H. 
Gregory is certainly quite, the opposite of 
my ten years experience in this direction ; 


followed during that time may tend to illus- 
trate my apparent success. _- bij 
By referring to memoranda I find.that 


— ‘ 


Wits 
Hue 











under thé roof, attached to the ‘rafters and- 





the gate atthe end of the. same, 


want grain we would better sow that. We 


3 


and a more detailed account.of the methods |: 


-|- best results:they should never 


added sour milk and dishwater. from the 
kitchen. For variety, a shovelful of ear 
corn was occasionally given. Included in 
this lot of pigs was the brood sow that 
shared in the above rations. 

The above also corresponds very nearly 
with the ration fed the first lot mentioned. 
I am aware that these are not unusually 
heavy weights for this age of pigs, but may. 
it not be considered a fair showing, taking 
into account the inexpensive feeding ration, 
refuse beans at $12 per ton asa basis? So 
great has been the call for these beans at 
one of the great bean-picking houses,one-half 
mile distant, that it has at times been unable 
to supply the demand. 

As beans are unusuully rich in protein, may 
not Mr. Gregory’s ill success be attributed 
to an absence of a more starchy fvod as 
contained in corn, potatoes, ete. for supply- 
ing elements-for a properly balanced ration ? 

‘ Irvine D. Cook. 

Genesee County, N. Y. 





Corn Canning and Pee Canning. 


More than once have [ referred to the fact 
that many cities in this broad land of ours 


In the very brief season in 
which it is possible to put up green corn 
they can more than five million cans of 
corn. It takes 2500 acres, or four square 
miles, to raise the corn for this factory. In 
order to make the season last as long as 
possible, they choose the greatest variety of 
soilin relation to sun and shade, moisture 
and dryness, and plant it as early and as 
late as is feasible. 

When the season opens they husk it by 
hand, and then put it into the machine, and 
it is never touched by hand again. The 
machine silks it, cuts it from the cob, puts 
it in a can, fills the can with water, solders 
it, tests the can to see if itis air-tight, puts 
these cans (250 at a time) in a crate, and 
cooks them in hot air. They carry through 
all these processes 250 cans every minute 
and a half, oracan inabout a third ofa 
second, and they xeep up this pace for six- 
teen hours a day. 

I was there when they were canning peas. 
They put up 1,250,000 cans of green peas, 
but this is not equal to a pea-canning estab- 
lishment in Wisconsin. This Atlantic com. 
pany raise eight hundred acres of peas 
themselves. 

It is the business of onéman to study 
hoW to raise the most peas possible on each 
forty-acre lot, and. how to have them last 
threugh the longest possible season. The 
peas are mowed and brought into the factory 
immediately, and pitchforked into the reel- 
like revolver about ten feet long and six 
feet in diameter. It is hexagonal, with 
rubber belting for the eover, and with in- 
numerable ‘paddies within. The pods, 
vines, weeds ‘and all, just as they are 
mowed, are pitched into the machine, ‘an@ 
the peas are shelled without. being 
bruised, and roll out without taking any 
of the pods or leaves with them, and the 
pods and vines go out and load themselves 
upon the waiting rack.at the end of the 
building. They keep four hundred head 
of cattle the year round on the pea 
vines that come through the machine. 
They put. up fifty thousand cans of peas 
a day through the season. They use 
four of these separating machinés, as 
they style the thresher, and for their use 
a few brief weeks pay $10,000a year. This 
seems like an enormous price, and it is a 
fabulous amount for the patentee and manu- 
facturer, who has several hundred of them 
in use in the West, but when one thinks 
that it is less than a cent a can, and that it 
would be an absolute impossibility to shell _ 
them by hand, the price seems small. 

A. E. WINSHIP. 
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Berry Culture Condensed. 

Set the plants in the spring, as soon as 
the land is in good condition. Set the 
crowns level with the surface and press the 
earth firmly around the roots. For the 
matted row system, rows should be four 
feet apart and plants should be one to 24 
feet in the row, depending ↄn varieties. For 
such varieties as Stella, the former is about 
right, and for such rampant growers as 
Senator Dunlap or Sample, the latter is close 
enough. When you set be sure to set at 
least one row in four of staminate kinds. © 
Cut off all blogsoms the first year from 
the spring-set plants. ‘Runners that are to 
be cut should be cut as soon as they appear, 
not after they have sapped the plants in 
making useless growth. — 
Keep the surface of. the ground con- 
tinually stirred to kill weeds and to con- 
serve moisture. When runners start, place 
them so as to fill up the vacant spaces be- 
tween plants. If they are liable to get too 
thick, cut off the surplus. For best results 
plants should be six to eight inches apart, 
at fruiting time, each way. 
For largest. and finest berries let only a 
few: runners root, not over a dozen to each 





| plant set, thus making a narrow matted 


row; then keep all other runners cat. For 
beallowed to 
. After the ground has frozen.solid, cover 
the: plants with swale hay or straw; any- 
thing free from weed seed will do.. Remove 
B. Kine. 


We had four mare. dh the Pennsylvania 
college farm giving as follows 22 
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Moderate Trade In Vegetables. | 


The vegetable market ia reported a little 


easier this week, Dealers say thas the week 


preceding E.ster is usually marked 
rather light trade, but the demand usually 
picks up again after Easter. Hothouse stuff 


has been growing more abundant, and haa gains 
been compelled to meet lower prices ’ 


Southern produce; on the other hand, 

cloudy weather Has tended to retard: the 
ripening of tomatoes and cucumbers. Were 
it not for this fact the market would have 
been glutted; as it 1s, the prices have shown 
a moderate declinc. Dandelions and native 
spinach have been abundant and prices are 
lower. The same is true of Southern beet 
greens. Parsley bas also been selling at 
lower figures. Cucumbers are off in condi- 
tion in New York city, and Boston is likely 
to feel the effects before the end of the 


e 

"Tne cold weather will delay the native 

sparagus crop, which other wise would have 
peen ready for market earlier than usual. 
Rhubarb is becoming very abundant and 
prices drop a point or two from week 
tu week. Ordinary vegetables are mostly 
unchanged, but parsnips show a tendency 
to decline. But few squashes are in the 
market, marrows and turbans being 
practically exhausted. Hubbards have 
the field to themselves and bring 
high prices. The onion marke: is 
still in very bad shape, although some 
dealers say that the conditions are better 
for choice hard stock. A great many of the 
onions offered for sale are soft and sprout- 
ing. The lower grades are for sale at al- 
most any price, and help to depress the 
general market. Potatoes are arriving in 
moderate quantities from new districts and 
quite freely from New York State and the 
West; the demand being only moderate, 
prices have ruled a little higher than re- 
ported last week. New potatoes from Ber- 
muda and the South are becoming plenty, 
and help to depress the general market. 
Sweet potatoés are quoted at former prices. 





Beef Provisions Higher. 

Beef has advanced somewhat along all 
grades, and the demand is good for the 
season. Beef arrivals for the w ek were 
smaller, being 155 cars for Beston and 150 
cars for export, a total of 305 ogrs; preced- 
ing week, 148cars for Boston and 54 cars for 
export, a total of 202 cars; same week a year 
ago, 136 cars for Boston and 188 cars for 
export, a total of 324 cars. 

Pork provisions are about as last quoted. 
Receipts at local markets are light, but 
having increased somewhat at Western 
point:, prices here have not advanced to 
any noticeable extent. Lard is slightly 
lower. 

Boston packers have made an unusually 
small kill of hogs for the week. The total 
for the week was about 20,500, preceding 
week 23,500, same week a year ago 23,600. 
For export the demand has been heavy, the 
total value by Boston packers having been 
about $294,000, preceding week $185,000, 
same week last year $152,000. 

Hog packing at Eastern points,exclusive of 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, for 
the past twelve months was 2,795,504, of 
which 1,702,190 were winter and 1,093,314 
summer packed. New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore received 1,845,735 during the 
year, of which 1,251,402 are credited to the 
summer and 594,333 to the winter season. 
The total Eastern packing for the year was 
4,641,239, of which 2,953,592 were summer 
and 1,687,647 winter packed. 

The movement of hogs has considerably 
increased, under some betterment of road 
conditions in the interior. Total Western 
packing 350,000, compared with 280,000 the 
preceding week, and 315,000 two weeks ago, 
according to the Cincinnati Price Current. 
For corresponding time last year the num- 
ber was 385,000, and two years ago 400,000. 
From March 1 the total is 1,430,000, against 
1,700,000 a year ago—a decrease of 270,000. 
The quality of current marketings is mostly 
good. 

Extra mutton and lambs bring good prices, 
reaching full quotations as given, but light- 
weight lambs do not seem to be wanted. 





Poultry and Eggs Steady. 

TheSfollowing special report is prepared 
by W. H. Rudd, Son & Co., Boston, under 
date of April 9: Receipts of fresh-killed 
poultry are quite light, as is usual at this 
season of the year. A few early broilers 
are coming forward, dressing from one to 1} 
pounds each, which are in good demand, 
and bringing readily $1 per pair for best 
stock. Fresh dressed fowl are quotable at 
15 to 16 cents, with live fowl bringing al- 
most the same figure. The Jewish feast 
days occur the present week, and the de- 
mand for such is always heavy at this time. 

The present quotations are extreme and 
lower prices are expected with heavier re- 
ceipts, although the prospects for the next 
few woeks are for unusually high prices for 
live hens. So few soft roasting chickens 
are coming forward that there is hardly 
enough to establish quotations, but fancy 
stock would bring 24 to 25 cents per pound. 
The majority of stock shipped as roasters 
are too hard and buddy to be suitable for 
the trade, and are not in as good demand as 
old fowl. Spring ducks are arriving from 
nearby points, and the market fairly steady 
at 30 cents per pound. This price is ex- 
treme, and the tendency is for lower figures, 
Receipts of. squabs are increasing, and $3 


* per dozen an outside figure for birds dress- 


ing seven to eight pounds to dozen. 

Eggs are bringing the lowest price of the 
year, and as many lots are now being placed 
in cold storage, it is anticipated that the 
market will hold steady for the balance of 
the month. Best storage-packed Western 
eggs are bringing 15 to 154 cents, with 17 to 
18 cents an outside quotation for nearby 
stock. There is little difference in price at 
this season of the year, as all eggs are run- 
ning fresh, but with warmer weather later 
in the season the tendency is for Western 
eggs to decline in price and nearby stock 
advance, prices drawing wider apart as the 
difference in quality increases. The low 
prices for storage eggs in years past are 
simply a matter of record, and with the 
continued increasing consumption over pro- 
duction, the market will not have the wide 
fluctuations in price which have been no- 
ticed in former years. | 

Receipts of eggs at New York are some- 
thing enormous, last week. exceeding by 

- 5000 cases any week in the history of 
the Mercantile Exchange. Receipts last 


‘ week amounted to 137,183 cases, which 


was ahead of week ending March 
24, 1894; during that . week 132,084 
cases were received. These heavy ar- 
‘rivals have had apparently no effect. on 
the market prices: The consumptive de- 
mand has increased wonderfully and re- 
ceivers are no more thanaday behind in 
getting out their arrivals. Buyers on the 
Mercantile Exchange, —* represent dealers 
directly to retailers and consumers, 
pes Be purine liberally. _ ; 


Tuesday of thi: k near ualed ose 
‘u 0 3 week n y eq 

of the record-breaking day last week, when 
something over 33,000 cases were received. 
Last Tuesday receipts were 32,446 cases, 
next to the highest ever recorded. 


used. counts ou Gailite fell 


were made when suitable rations are 
used, even with native cattle. In six of the: 
groups a gain of practically a 
tire feeding period, again that would com- 


very 
ae better quality, but as these animals 


did not dispose the flesh on those parts of | 


the body where the most valuable meat is 
found and were coarser in bone and con- 
tained more offal, they did not take on the 


high finish of animals of better quality, nor |" 


does the meat bring such a high price be- 
cause of the tendency of such animals to 
develop largely in the forequarters. 

Most of the stock in the Eastern States is 
inclined to the dairy type, or is scrubby and 
not well suited for any purpose. For beef 
feeding, the first essential is to get good 
stock or at least to improve the ordinary 
stock by crossing with pure-bred sires of 
the beef breeds. 

The illustrations of specimen animals fed 
at the Tennessee station show the general 

















BACK OF A GOOD FEEDING STEER. 





d‘fference between good and. poor animals 
for feeding. The animal with wide-sprang 
ribs, full hindquarters and generous girth 
takes on flesh rapidly and puts the gain 
where it will do most good. The difference 
in price per pound between a “ choice ”’ 
steerand a‘ poor to prime ”’ isa very im- 
portant element of profit. 

Tho need of improving common stock ap- 
pears very plain at slaughtering time. In 
recent tests at a large number of abattoirs 
where many native cattle were handled, the 
average dressed weight was not over fifty 
per cent. of the live, whereas animals even 
tolerably well bred and fed should dress 
sixty per cent. This would amount toa loss 
of 96.2 pounds per head, which at a sale 
price of eight cents per pound means a loss 
of $7.70 per animal. 

ln feeding cattle the object shouid be, es- 
pecially if they are two-year-olds and at 
all thin, to get as much growth and develop- 
ment during the first two or three months 
of feeding, depending on the length of the 
feeding period and then to widen vut the 
ration by increasing the proportion of corn 
meal, and fatten rapidly. 





A Revolutionary Episode. 
BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 


It is very hard for us of the present day to 
think of the cruel fate of that elegant gentle- 
man, Major John Andre, who, under the 
name of “ John Anderson,” suffered death 
as a British spy by hanging, without shed- 
ding a tear for his untimely death, and 
throwing the mantle of charity over a deed 
which, if it had been successful, might have 
plunged the colonies into a desperate state 
of despair, and indefinitely prolonged the 
war of the Revolution. If your readers 
who are interested in whatever befell this 
unfortunate man will read a novel called 
* A Great Treason,”’ by Mary E. Hoppus, an 
English writer, who obtained the material 
of her story from documents in the Brit- 
ish Museum, it will well repay them. The 
treason of Benedict Arnold forms the 
groundwork of this beautiful story—a 
treason so awful in contemplation that it 
can be read now only with a shudder, as 
the mind conjures up what might have been 
the result to this country had the traitor 
succeeded in his diabolical attempt. 

John Andre, the perfect gentleman and 
brave soldier, against whom no word of 
reproach was ever uttered, was born in 
London.: He became, after some military 
expioits, an adjutant-general of the British 
army under Sir Henry Clinton, commander 
of the British forces in this country in the 
early days of the Revolution. Under the 
name of “‘ John Anderson ”’ he, Andre, con- 
ducted the treacherous negotiations with 
Arnold, for the surrender of West Point, 
with whom he had an interview in the 
woods near Stony Point. On leaving him 
Arnold gave him six papers, containing full 
information as to the state of the defences 
at West Point, and also passes enabling 
him to return to New York. One Joshua 
Smith, who was not, however, in the plot, 
undertook to guide him by land a part 
of the way. Contrary to the express in- 
junctions of Sir Henry Clinton, Major 
Andre adopted a disguise, and after Smith 
left him traveled alone toward the city, when 
he was stopped by three young men whom 
he supposed to be Tories, but who were, 
in fact, “‘cow-boys,”’ or soldiers of fortune 
as it were, yet known to be patriotic, to 
whom Andre incautiously told that he was 
a British officer. They searched his person, 
and finding the treasonable documents in his 
boots, arrested him. He was tried by a’ 
board of fourteen American generals, found 
guilty of acting as a spy, and condemned 
to death and hanged upon the gallows. 
His body was buried near the spot where 
he suffered death, but in 1821 it was 
taken to England and interred in 


Paulding, David Williams and Isaac Van- 
wart, were rewarded by Congress with 
silver medals and an annuity of $200 cash. 
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A GOOD TYPE OF FEEDER, SHOWING PLENTY OF DEPTH. 














A POOR TYPE OF FREDER, LACKING IN DEPTS. 


‘| author says: “‘ The Queen was so interested 
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the public gardens. 1t must have been a 
suggestive spectacle to have seen Benedict 
Arnold, the greatest traitor the world ever 
saw, leaning upon the arm of the most 
licentious man in England, who subse- 
quently became king, Arnold seeking the 
aid of the latter to hide the lameness he had 
acquired from wounds received in fighting 
against the crown. 

But through all he was not deserted by 
his wife, the beautitul Miss Shippen of 
Philadelphia. The fascination her beauty, 
her goodness and her grace exercised over 
all was not less marked in England than in 
America. She was said to be the *‘ most 
beautiful woman in England,’’ and our 


in favor of Mrs. Arnold as to desire the 
ladies of the court to pay much attention to 
her.“ She received a pension of £500, 
and her children £100 each. Arnold 
received something for his alleged 
losses, but not so large an amount as he 
had expected. It is significant that after 
his arrival in England he changed the family 
heraldic motto, Gloria mihi cessum (all I seek 
is glory),to Nil desperandum (never despair )- 
thus showing the indomitable energy of the 
man. But who of ug would not have pre- 
ferred to share the sad fate of Andre, than 
have lived as Arnold did, dishonored and 
degraded in the eyes of every loyal Ameri- 
can ? 








‘Literature. 





Full information can be found in Sparks, 
who wrote a biography of Major Andre 
more than fifty years ago, us did also Win- 
throp Sargent in 1861. 

The conseption of thie great treason, 
whereby one of the bravest officers in the 
British army suffered death, was the brain 
work of Benedict Arnold, a brave and reck- 
less officer of the Continental army, but who, 
becoming dissatisfied with the treatment 
he received from his superiors, conducted 
himself soas to be reprimanded by Wash- 
ington, and finally made up his mind to 
enact a part similar to that played by Gen- 
eral Monk in the restoration of Charles II. 
to the British Crown, for which he was re- 
warded with the dukedom of Albemarle. 
The American army, just before the treason 
of Arnold, was apparently on its last legs ; 
dit was half clad, half starved, the soldiers 
unpaid, and the Colonial money was almost, 
if not absolutely, worthless. This was 
Arnold’s opportunity, and he took into his 
confidence Major Andre and an American 
Loyalist, Beverly Robinson, who were to 
act on the part of Sir Henry Clinton. By 
getting the Hudson river into the posses- 
sion of the British, it was supposed that the 
American cause would become so hopeless 
that at least an opportunity would be 
offered for negotiation, and if successful, 
Arnold would have the credit of saving the 
colonies to the Mother Country, and conse- 
quently be liberally rewarded. To accom- 
plish the desired end, he resorted to the 
blackest treachery. In 1780 he obtained 
command of West Point, for the very pur- 
pose of its capitulation to the enemy, 
but his scheme to restore America to her 
old allegiance was detected by the capture 
of Andre, and he fled to New York,a 
disgraced and hated traitor, afterward 
obtaining a brigadier-general’s commission 
in the British army and asum of money to 
replace the losses he is said to have in- 
curred in the attempt to sell his country, 
besides committing numerous depredations 
on his cuuntrymen. His life has been 
written by Sparks and Isaac Newton Ar- 
nold. Both writers have placed his great 
treason before the world ina most unenvi- 
able light. 

It may not be uninteresting to your read- 
ers to relate some of the circumstances con- 
nected with the arrest of Major Andre, as 
shown in certain currespondence of the 
times in connection with his trial and exe- 
cution asa spy. Although they are doubt- 
less known to every schoolboy in the land, 
who has been brought up to lament the fate 
of this bravo British officer and gentleman, 
as wellas to turn with loathing from the 
name of Arnold, his betrayer, these old mem- 
ories will bear repetition. That the execu- 
tion of Andre was deeply deplored there cap 
be no doubt. The condition of our army 
was such as to require his death, and there 
is no doubt of the sincerity of Washington’s 
belief that Andre “was a spy, and justly 
amenable to death as such.” His very 
judges bewailed the sad necessity which 
subjected him to a punishment which re- 
volted his manly soul. So said a writer, 
and so in effect wrote Harry Lee, the cele- 
brated officer of the Revolution, 
then major and afterward lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, who delivered the oration 
upon the death of, Washington. The subju- 
gation of America by the surrender of 
West Point by Arnold was the object in 
view, and Sir Henry Clinton committed the 
management of the affair, so far as the 
British were concerned, to Major Andre, 
who, after the interview above described 
with Arnold, disguised himself in a country 
suit, leaving his regimental coat in the 
house of Smith, and then pushed for New 
York. When captured by the three young 
men, thinking them British soldiers, in his 
transport of joy, he discovered to them his 
real quality, which sealed his fate. He 
made every attempt on che virtue of his 
captors, offering as high as ten thousand 
guineas for his release, but without avail. 
After his arrest and sentence, Andre wrote 
to Sir Henry Clinton acknowledging the 
justice of his condemnation. ; 

The American officer who had charge of 
Major Andre after his arrest was Major 
Benjamin Tallmadge, a graduate of Yale 
and a man of distinction in the army, and of 
the strictesc integrity, who in 1833 wrote his 
recollectious of the affair to Jared Sparks 
and Josiah Quincy. 

The house to — *z72 vee by 
Major Talimadge on evening of Thurs- 
day, Sept. 28, 1780, 46 still standing in the 
quaint ‘village of Tappan, and, is known as 

Seventy-six’ House," It. was here. that 
Alexander Hamilt6n (thén aid to Washing- 
ton) and other American officers had an 
interview with the prisoner. It is believed 








that Washington never saw Andre, although 
he gave instructions to Tallmadge to treat 
the prisoner with all the lenity his situa- 
tion would admit. Had Tallmadge been the 
Officer in command when Andre was capt- 
ured, Arnold would not have escaped to the 
sloop-of-war Vulture, then lying off West 
Point; but, unfortunately, so little did 
Colonel Jameson, the officer who received 
Andre from his captors, think of treason in 
the air, that he at once sent word to Arnold 
of thecapture. The anxiety and agitation 
of Andre increased after his arrest in a 
remarkable degree, and on the afternoon of 
the day of the ovcurrence he called for pen, 
ink and paper, and wrote a letter to General 
Washington, dated Salem, N. Y., Sept. 24, 
1780, in which he disclosed the fact that he 
was ‘* Major John Andre, Adjutant-General 
of the British Army.“ This put a new face 
upon matters; so much so, that when he 
handed the letter to Tallmadge to read, the 
agitation of the latter was extreme, and his 
emotions wholly indescribable. 

When Jameson’s unfortunate letter 
reached Arnold he was breakfasting with 
two of General Washington’s aides, and, 
knowing that Washington would soon be at 
West Point, he rose hastily from the table, 
and proceeded with all possible dispatch to 
his barge and directed the mento row him 
down the river; and there he sat, carrying a 
white flag in his hand, until they reached 
the sloop-of-war Vulture, which was; the 
same vessel that had brought Andre from 
New York. Arnold had the meanness to 
causethe capture of these men, and they 
were held as prisoners of war by the British. 
Andre was then carried to West Point, and 
on the following day was taken down the 
harbor to Haverstraw. Of the fourteen offi- 
cers who tried him the president was General 
Greene, acknowledged to be second only in 
ability and patriotism to General Washington 
himself. The sentence of the court was in 
the following words: ‘‘ That Major Andre, 
Adjutant-General to the British Army, 
ought to be considered asaspy from the 
enemy, and that, agreeably to the law and 
usage of nations, it is their ‘opinion he 
ought to suffer death.”” Tallmadge walked 
with him to the gallows, entirely overcome 
with grief, as he expresses it, that so gal- 
lant an officer and so accomplished a gentie- 
man should come to such an ignominious 
end. 

Major Tallmadge says in his recollections 
that he asked Washington if he would see 
the prisoner, to which the General answered 
in the negative. When Tallmadge first saw 
Andre in custody, the latter wore a shabby 
surtout over his other plain clothes, which 
he said he had obtained from Smith when 
he left with his regimental coat before 
alluded to. Tallmadge was a man of good 
intelligence and fine education, and the 
prisoner warmed towards and opened his 
heart to him, but it was agreed between 
them that neither should put a question to 
the other involving a third party. Tall- 
madge wished to learn the details of the 
plot between Arnold and Sir Henry Clinton, 
but so nice was Andre’s sense of honor, that 
after a period of fifty-three years Tallmadge 
could not bring to mind a single word said 
by Andre against the traitor, Arnold. In 
passing down the Hudson, the officer and 
his prisoner sat side by side, and Tallmadge 
asked Major Andre this question: ‘Had 
Arnold succeeded, were you to have taken 
apart in the military attack? ’’ To which 
the reply was: ‘‘ Yes, I should have been 
at the head of a select corps, and the glory 
of the achievement would have been mine.” 
He further said: “‘ Military glory was all I 
sought, and the thanks of my general and 
the approval of my king were a rich re- 
wardfor such an undertaking.” Tallmadge 
jotted down these sayings, and said that 
Andre, had Arnold succeeded, hoped to 
have become a brigadier-general. Andre 
then asked Tallmadge his opinion as to 
what would be done. with him; but 
the latter tried to evade it, and find- 
ing he could not, said: ‘‘I had a class- 
mate in Yale College by the name of 
Nathan Hale, who entered the army with 
me in 1776. After the British troops had 
entered New York, General ‘Washington 
‘wanted information respecting. the strength, 


Said, I, with emphasis: ‘Do you re 
member the sequel of this story,?.’ ‘° Yea,’ 
said Andre, ‘ he: was hanged asaspy; but 
you surely do not consider his case and mine 
alike?’ Ireplied: ‘ Precisely similar, end 
similar will be your fate!’ Andre met his 


Whoever wrote these letters, published 
as “‘The Letters of an Actress,’’ has given 
us some interesting glimpses of a child’s 
personality as revealed un the stage. Itis 
to be wondered if these little folk have any 
child-tife, and if they do enjoy any of the 
unconscious freedom which is natural to the 
child, when they are studying so early in 
life about the position of the hands and feet, 
or the graceful attitudes in which they 
must place themselves on the stage. These 
letters surely exhibit the fact that children 
are children even behind the footlights. 
The young lady begins to write home when 
she is playing ‘“‘ Little Eva,’’ and she is 
curious over her mother’s opinion of 
her stage picture. With all the uncon- 
scious ‘ vanity of childhood she writes, 
*“*Isn’t my. picture beautiful,’’ and in 
another letter she narrates her trials with 
another young lady who is as ambitious 
asherself to star. ‘‘ What do you think,”’ 
she writes, **there is another child in it (a 
new play), and it is Mrs. Palmer’s little 
girl Estelle, a white, fat, waxy thing, with 
hair like barley-sugar in ringlets, and a 
tiny nose and blue eyes—such a blue! I 
believe she is olderthan she says, and her 
mother fed her on gin to keep her little.” 
Again the small, proud lady says: ‘“ The 
best of being an actress is that there’s 
always something happening.” That the 
mniss feels very much grown up is shown by 
a sentence in a letter which reads: ‘* You 
can tell the children that if they’re not good 
and most obedient I shall put the money 
I meant for their presents into their saving- 
boxes instead. One thing I have learnt which 
I wouldn’t tell any one but you, I’m not 
a real actress, like Aunt Gertie, but I 
can imitate. I’m a born mimic. if I’ve 
once seen a thing done I can do it nearly as 
well, except when 1 have to be natural and 
sincere and touching. That’s why I’m 


going for comedy more than pathos—not | j 


that any one knows but myself that all my 
emotions are false.’”? The letters through- 
out rather bear out this assertion, as from 
childhood the actress does not complain of 
the emotional parts as tiring her. Much 
insight into the life on the stage and off is 
given in these letters. In attempting to 
conceal her identity, the author robs her 
letters of the impress of the intimate 
life of a woman of the professional world. 
On the whole, the letters will afford pleasing 
entertainment, especially that part in 
which the child actress comments on her 
competitors and on her own personal 
charms. | New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
& Co. 

After all these ages there is light, the light 
of scientific verification, and the future is 
disclosed to us as one which shall concern 
human beings who have grown wise enough 
in knowledge to be able to cast off religion, 
which “is an unfortunate habit of unfortu- 
nate organism with an unfortunate pedigree 
ground into conscientiousneas by an un- 
fortunate environment.” At least we are 
thus informed by Mr. J. K. Haywood, a 
member of the New York bar, who has 
written at length on the subject, *‘ Rebuttal 
of Spiritism et al.” Granting that this 
gentleman is honest in his views, yet one 
can hardly welcome them in a gracious 
spirit, for Mr. Haywood, in his egotism of 
proud conceit, is disgustingly satirical and 
slangy in his arguments. The open- 
ing chapter raises and discusses the 
subject of the mind. ‘‘What is the 
mind?”’ In the process of developing a 
logical conclusion to his question, the 
author expounds various theories of well- 
known psychological writers such as Kant, 
Richte, Herbert Spencer, etc. In meeting 
the expositions set . forth by:these men, Mr. 
Haywood evolves hia basis for his own 
views. Itisaclever manner of arguing to 
explain such statements of a famous author 
as will serve one’s end, and in the refuta- 
tion or agreement advance one’s own creed. 
Doubtless the author of this weighty work 
on spiritism is the possessor of a brillant 
mind, but the illumination he. has sent 
forth is of a ly cruel white 
light, for it blinds where it should Slighten, 
and lightens where it should blind. The 
manner in which the problem of the soul 
life of man is treated throughout leaves one 
in doubt whether Mr. Hay . ood is. exhibit- 
ing-his sharp wit or is in earnest, honestly 
believing all he writes. One entertained no 
doubt of Col. Robert Iogersoll’s sta‘ements 
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from under our feet by one J. K. Ha 
and we are left weak and trembling 
** scientific verification” creed. \,,: 
do we believe the evidence of our <- 
our new support may be as stron. 
advocate claims, yet it is clearly « 
it is beyond our age. Critically, t). 
has little value. The coining of new , 
is doneon the wholesale plan throug! 
that one almost needs a new dictiona:: 
reasoning process is much mixed, a 
theories of various authors so confuse 
it is a work of art to discover the aut 
own conclusions. This style in whi.), 
book is written resembles a collect 
lectures, the chapters having no con)... 
save the commonness of being metaphy- 
discussions. Yet in all these odd c.<... 
or chapters Mr. Haywood Says some brizht 
things and makes some forcible state. 
ments. The book will interest those |... 
ing for the kind of “light” which +), 
author supplies. The book is to be lassi, 
with the other which seeks to destro 
man’s faith. To some, life may be alinos 
unbearable with God, but deprived of « 
divine support what would remain ty 
satisfy, what has this man and other; of 
his stamp to offer with his gloomy “ scjcy. 
tific verification” creed? | New Tork 
Peter Eckler. | : J 
Titoꝰ is a story of Italy, and that fact 
alone will draw the reader’s attention +, 
Mr. William Henry Carson’s latest novel, 
There are many inconsistencies in the plot, 
and Tito is a strange character of stranzer 
parents. It is the birth of this boy which 
furnishes the main working theme of the 
story. Bettina is a delicate Italian artist 
who lives with her aunt Malenotti, who sees 
in her niece all that life holds for her. 
Horace Vanburg, of fine, aristocratic New 
York family, goes abroad to study art ani 
he meets Bettina, to Mother Malenotti’s 
disgust ‘and malicious hatred. The Ameri- 
can has entered her paradise and is carry- 
ing off her angel, so some day he must pay 
for this deed, and also for his father’s 
slight, the elder Vanburg refusinz to 
receive or recognize Bettina.  Tito’s 
birth costs Bettina her life, and Mother 
Malenotti conceals the babe, Saying the 
son was born dead. Horaze Vanburg 
begins to pay the price when he 
meets Tito in New York searching for 
that father who left him nameless and 
made his mother a shameful thing. Thus 
had Mother Malenotti instructed Tito and 
daily lived in the boy’s rage until she died, 
and Tito went to America. How Vanburg 
learns that Tito is his boy, and how Tito 
yields to his love for his father and does not 
carry out his vow, and how Tito saves 
Vanburg by effecting a reconciliation with 
his (Vanburg’s) father, is narrated by the 
author. Mr. Carson has created some im- 
possible situations, for one can hardly imag- 
ine howthe lovely, delicate, sensitive Bet- 
tina could have had such relatives as Mother 
Malenotti, the most Italian character in the 
book. Mr. Carson has simply transported 
Americanized Italians to Italy, and in 
Bettina’s case he has conceived a woman 
of fine aristocratic ancestry who is ambi- 
tious and has the artist soul, but she is 
essentially American. The story on the 
whole is sensational, but the moral is good. 
It is a book of ionate strife in life in 
which men and women are drawn by 
— — selfish ————— 
arouse elul pur malicious 
plots. There is in — — Tito. 
some of the wholesome atmosphere of sou! 
advancement and the putting away of self 
for others. | Boston: & M. Clark Publish- 
ng Company. Price, $1.50. } 


Gems of Thought. 


---. We are each of us individual color screens. 
and our characters are known by what we absorb 
or eliminate, and by what we receive and reflect 
—Elizabeth 8S. McClure. 
---- Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 

Will find the healing that his spirit needs. 

For every flower in other’s pathway thrown, 

Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 

----Men have often looked for God’s revels. 
tions of Himself through prodigies, by miracles, 
in written books. All that God, through outward 
media, could effect of self-revelation was lunm⸗ 
nously done when the physical uaiverse took 
shape. The moral and spiritual self-revelatio. 
of God must be through the spiritual substance 
of humanity.—Joseph May. 
----Talent develops itself in solitude; chara:- 

ter in the stream of life.—Goethe. 

---.I know not where His islands lift, 

Their fronded palms in air. 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. — 


.---Life is but the memories of yesterday. ‘'* 
duties of today, and the anticipations o: ‘- 
morrow. 

---. We are farthest away from God wii 
cannot perceive him in our fellow-beings. 
mirror of human nature is sadly blurred; » 
the meanest and wickedest there are tok«: 
the divine childhood, occasional flashes 0! °° 
Father’s image through innumerable disto:' 

It is for us to show a clear reflection of His 
our own tives before we judge others.—Luc; 
com. 
---- You can not convince a man by !i: 
abuse on him. 
----A man who does not know how ( 
from his mistakes turns the best schoo!-! 
out of his life.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
----From purely selfish reasons itis bei! 
to be impatient. The man who keeps swe: 
self will keep or make others sweet aroul 
‘The man who speaks his mind freely when ' 
go wrong is taking a sure way to make th 
still more wrong. To be sure, the self-con'! 
sweet-tempered man, whose presence cle: 
atmosphere and is itself a benediction, us:: 
such from a higher motive than a {mere!) - 
one. But his refusal to lose his vemper res: 
his favor as surely as flowers unfold in ¢!: 
of the sun. 
..--Be. asa child and thou wilt understat 
dren.—Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania. 
.-.-If God made no response except to | 
faith, who could hope for help? He is t)" ' 
of sprouting seeds and little vital begin!' 
Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 
..--A man’s pride shall bringhimlow; = 
But he thatis of a lowly spirit shall : 
honor.—Proverbs. 

«...“* The April skies are often seen 

As sending forth the bright sunbea™ : 
AS often too the dark clouds low’r, 
—Then gently falls the April shower 
And this is life.—The sunbeam brig!" 
Is never constant to the sight;' 

The clouds that gather in the sky 
Are never absent from the eye.” 


Re 
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i]: ..oThis Eresolved on—to. run, when I can. '° 


go, when I can not run; and to creep, when 1°" 
not go.—Bunyan. 

















We want a boy 
in every town to 
work for us after 
s-hool hours and 
on Saturdays. 
Over 3000 boys 
aow at the work. 
<ome make $10.00 
(9 $15.00 a week. 


— — 


ANY BOY 


who is willing to devote a few 
hours each week to this work can 
earn many dollars selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Among neighbors and relatives. He 
® can begin at once. Absolutely no 
money required to start. Write us 
to-day and we will send the first 
week’s supply of ten copies free. 
These are sold at § cents each, and 
will provide capital to order the next 
week’s supply at wholesale rates. 


$225 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 
Bookiet containing photographs of some 
of our most successful bov agents, with 
letters telling how they work, sent free 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
48% Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Poultry. 
Profit in Peafowl. 
Ornamental species are attracting more 

notice of lateon aceount of the improved 
demand for such stock for parks and coun- 
try estates. One of the most showy class of 


exhibits at the last Busten poultry show 
was a varied exhibit of peafowl, pheasants, 
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PEACOCK SHOWN AT BOSTON 
POULTRY EXHIBITION. 





guineas, ete., by Otselic poultry farms, Whit- 
ney’s Point, N.Y. The illustration herewith 
represents one of the most showy of Mr. 
Smith’s peacocks. These fowls are man- 
aged by him after very much the same as 
turkeys, and he considers them very profit- 
able, thedemand for breeding stock being 
fully equal to the supply. 
The Young Chicks. 

Don’t be in a hurry to feed the newly 
hatched chicks, no matter if they hatch 
rather unevenly. The ones first out will be 
all right for a couple of days at least. Their 
systems are full of yolk for some time, and 
too early feeding does” harm rather than 
good. Have a little fine grit where they 
can find it as soon as they like. 

Breadcrumbs soaked in milk are good for 
a start, but it is best to give them a scratch- 
ing food after a day or two. Millet seed or 
coarse oatmea) scattered in gravel is a good 
food. They can be successfully raised with 
nothing but fine, dry grain, no soft food. 
But most growers prefer to give some soft 
food for variety. Unless there is plenty of 
grit, it will be necessary to use soft food, 
for the reason that coarse grain cannot be 
properly digested without plenty of grind- 
ing material. 

Young chickens in ecops or where the hen 
is confined do not usually get enough animal 
food. It is their natural reliance, even 
more than grain, and nothing else will make 
them grow so fast. Milk not too old is the 
best form, but if enough cannot be had, fine 
meat scraps will be good, and are con- 
venient to use. Feed it with every meal. 
Hardly one farm flock’ in ten gets enough 
animal food to keep it growing at full 
Speed 

lhe chickens should have time to get 
hunery. Don’t have food where they can 
Stu!l themselves whenever they like and 
mop the rest of the time. Feed nearly {but 
Not quite all they can eat ata time, and at 











DAIRY BARN AT RHODE ISLAND EXPERIMENT FARM. 
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profit on each one hundred fowls was 
$23.92. 
According to this, the average earnings of 


be $72.80; but as the hardest time of year 
was taken for the experiment, it is fair to 
conclude that one hundred good hens prop- 
erly cared for in New York State will pay 
the farmer cash for all food consumed and a 
profit besides of $100 per year. 


33.9 cents per dozen. 
for the period of seventeen weeks. 
at the least cost per dozen. 


feed. 


lay but 9.3 dozen eggs. In the results the 
pullets outlaid the hens, outranking them in 
profits, in some cases six and seven to one. 
A lot of White Leghorn hens made a total 
profit of $6.88 for the one hundred hens in 
seventeen weeks. Three lots of White 
Leghorn pullets made profits amounting to 
$38.77, $43.98 and $62.10. The entire experi- 
ment was in favor of early hatched pullets. 





Long-Haired Rabbits. 


The beantiful Angora breed of rabbit has 
along, silky fleece, slightly curling and 
glossy white. It is a much admired feature 
of pet stock shows, and its docility and 
beauty render it very popular with the 
children. The weight is about that of the 
common white breed. The Angora is & trifle 
delicate ana needs ample room, dry quarters 
and some care in feeding to keep it in 
health and vigor. Inbreeding should be 
avoided. 





Horticultural. 
Hay Trade Fairly Active. 


Conditions have not changed in a marked 
manner since last reported. The demand 
for best quality is still active at full quota- 
tions, while the lower grades are fully as 
plenty as ever and sell with difficulty, and 
at irregular prices. ‘Transportation on the 
highways and railroads is now improved, 
and this fact will tend to increase the supply 
if the demand warrants, so that dealers do 
not look for any special improvement in 
prices for the present, at least for the lower 
grades, but No. 1 and fancy hay are likely 
to be wanted at top prices whenever they 
can be obtained throughout the season. 
Receipts at New York for the week were 
8100 tons, an amount about 3000 tons less 
than the receipts for last week, but the pro- 
portion of the new receipts is so largely 
lower grade that these are abundant and 
prices seem a little weaker, although 
nominal quotations are the same. Trade is 
considered rather light except for better 
grades. Rye straw is abundant and prices 
have not recovered from the recent drop, in 
fact, the tendency bas been to lower quota- 
tions for several weeks past. 

At Boston the supply of low-grade hay 
has been increasing, and the market is 
almost glutted with this quality. Some has 
arrived in a damaged con iition, particu- 
larly clover and clover mixed, having heated 
in the cars. These lots have a tendency to 
weaken the prices, but for standard lots of 
standard grades, quotations are practically 
unchanged from last week. The receipts 
for the week were 315 carloads, of which 
sixty carloads were for export, also twelve 
carloads of straw. These figures are about 
150 carloads less than the receipts at the 
same time last year, but the proportion for 
export this year is much smaller, so that 
the net available for home market is about 
the same. Kye straw is selling slowly at 
former quotations. ° 
The Western markets, at Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland, report active mar- 
kets and rather light receipts, barely suffi- 
cient for thedemand in some cases. Prices 
at these markets report firm. Southern 
markets also report receipts light and prices 
steady. ; 

Following are the highest prices quoted 
by the Hay Trade Journal at leading mar- 
kets: Boston $19.50, New York $21, Jersey 





one hundred hens for an entire year would | 


public has a. great wheat surplus, and is 
this year taking the Australian market 
away from the United States, besides send- 


time last year. 


coming from Russia. The Argentine Re- opening of the season have been 2,446,608 
barrels, again-t 790,814 barrels fur the same 
The total shipments: this 
season include 8v5,486 barrels from Boston, 


ing to Europe as much wheat us usual. 





_> 


improved Apple Situation. 


Receipts of apples are moderate and of 
better quality, and dealers think the condi- 
tion has somewhatimproved. Theimprove- 


695,842 barrels from New York, 319,155 bar- 
rels from Portland. 476,756 barrels from 
Montreal, 74,496 barrels from Halifax and 
74,963 barrels from St. John. 
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Over-Watering Plants. 


together at the factory. This worked an 
evolution in the system then obtaining of 
raising the cream in cans or pans on the 
farm and delivering the cream only to the 
factory. The new method of centrifugal 
separation saved on an average as much as 
twenty-five per cent. of the butter fat which 
went to waste in the old way. 

Some five years later the tirst hand 
machine was perfected and introduced by 


Although the average of eggs laid by each 
one hundred hens was 22.5 dozen, they 
varied from 9.3 dozen to 36.1 dozen. The 
food cost of eggs ranged from 8.7 cents to 
The profits ranged 
from $1.80 to $62.10 per one hundred hens 
The 
hens that laid the most eggs produced them 
Those which 
laid the most eggs did not cost over much to 


The lot of pullets laying 36.1 dozen Seggs 
cost the same to feed asa lot of hens that 





Teguiar hours. Poultry specialists feed 
Ofte, bat on a farm in summer it is difficult 
to {ol more than three times a day, and 
chic -as willdo very well on three meals, 
if at ular times each day. 

li ‘12 coops are on grass sward and 
Moy. daily, a shallow box of sand should 
be inside. A little trough for each 
Cour, «4 great saver of the soft food, and a 
chic. antain is a convenience. If saucers 
and are used, a shingle float with a hole 
Nt!” contre will keep the chickens out of 
the li iq. G. B. FISKE. 

- Food Cost of Eggs. 
= ‘nell Experiment Station of New 
seg lertook the investigation of some 
—— ‘-production experiments Jast win- 
I ‘experiments began on Dec, 1 and 
The . seventeen weeks to March 29. 
uere were 2133 hens and pullets included 
in th: -¥ periment, 

Ry ‘tention was to determine the food 
= “! «2gs during the winter months. Re- 
dred ré figured on the basis of each hun- 


"8, SO as to make them plainer. 

8e he average of one hundred hens in 
venteen weeks was 22h dozen eggs, at a 

“ost of 16k cents per 

Cost of food was 


hundres fowls, and the seventeen weeks 


City $21, Philadelphia $20, Providence $20, 
Brooklyn $21, Buffalo $17, Pittsburg $18.50, 
Kansas City $12.50, Duluth $12, Minneapolis 
$12.25, Baltimore $19.50; Chicago $14.50, St. 
Louis $16, Cincinnati $17.75, Nashville 
$19.50, Montreal $9.50, Cleveland $17, New 
Orleans $20.50, Washington $18.50. 





Grain Markets Weak. 
Nothing of special importance has oc- 
curred to upset the grain markets, but the 
average of influences has tended to slightly 
lower prices. Wheat is a fraction lower. 
Corn and oats about one cent lower, corn 
meal lower in some markets and un- 
changed in others. _ Bran, shorts, mid- 
dlings, cottonseed oil meals and similar 
products are all lower. Flour is unchanged. 
Dealers and experts seemed to expect 
a rather low level of prices to be main- 
tained for some time. © The big crop prom- 


ment, however, is more in respect to quality 
of arrivals than to the price received. The 
market is not glutted with so many low 
grades of apples, ready co decay and which 
must be forced on the consumer at any price. 
The partial disappearance of these grades 
makes a better demand for the better qual- 
ities. A western Massachusetts grower, who 
takes great pains. with his crop, produc- 
ing a high grade, well-colored, well-sorted 
Baldwin, reports recent sales at $3 per 
barrel. This is way above the ordinary 
market. York & Whitney report $2.50 as 
the top price for best Maine Baldwins. 
The average lots of apples, mostly Bald- 
wins, quote at $1 to $1.75. Russets are in 
somewhat better demand, and reasonably 
good iots bring $1.50. The Southern § trade 
is abuut over, as dealers think it is becom- 
ing too late in the season to ship safely, 
except a few lots of Ben Davis and Rus- 
sets, which will stand transportation at this 
season of the year, for a short distance. 

The foreign market is almost done. Noth- 
ing but Ben Davis and Russets will stand 
transportation so late in the season, and 
these are sent in small quantities. The 
situation in Liverpool and Londen is stead- 
ily improving, and dealers say such lots as 
are shipped now are likely to meet a favor- 
able market at somewhat better prices than 
are now quoted. G. A. Cochrane reports 
the last net returns ranging from 80 cents 
to $2. ‘The great range in prices being due 
to the poor condition in which some of the 


apples arrive. 
he New York market is reported as 


irregular on account of the wide range in 
quality. Lots which are in very poor shape 
for keeping are still sold at low prices, but 
fancy fruit shows a tendency to advance. 
Most, though not all, of the top-price lots 
come from cold storage. A New York 
dealer talks interestingly through a recent 
interview, published in a New York daily 
paper, the subject being ‘‘ Cold Storage.’’ 
“* The freezing houses have made it pos- 
sible to have perfect apples the year round. 
Not only have they done this, but they have 
completely revolutionized the trade in the 
fruit, and transformed the orchard indus- 
try froma losing venture toa most profit- 
able one. At onetime owners of orchards 
would hardly go to the expense and trouble 
of picking their crops from the trees on 
account of the ruinous prices prevailing, 
and the perishable nature of the shipments. 
** In those days thousands and thousands 
of barrels of choice apples were allowed to 
rot on the ground after a few had been 
gathered for cider purposes and home use, 
and even where the fruit was gathered, it 
was often sold for a pitifully small sum to 
preserving concerns. 
** But all this 1s now changed. The ability 
to preserve the fruit for future demand has 
made the crop a valuable one, and very few 
choice apples are wasted these days. 
Throughout the State of Oregon, which 
seems to be very favorable to the growth 
of apples, and from where we now get the 
choicest varieties, large orchards have been 
planted in the pust vouple of years, and 
the shipments from that State are steadily 
increasing. All fall shipments of apples 
from the West to commission men in New 
York and other} large cities are now made 
with the proviso that if the market is glutted 
and they cannot be disposed of immediately 
at fair prices, they shall be placedin cold 
storage to await a more favorable market. 
*‘The great number of apples placed in 
cold-storage warehouses do not begip to 
come into the market until after the Christ- 
mas holidays. The less hardy varieties are 
sent out about then—those that will not 
keep for any great period even under 
the freezing process. From then on 
the warehouses send out just erough to 
keep the markets steady. Just now there 
is a general cleaning out, and the apples 
are coming into the market very fast, but 
at that, some very choice varieties admit of 
carrying over unti) early in July, and the 
last of the warehouse stock will be out of 
the way by the time the earlier varieties of 
the new crop are ready to ship, thus assur- 
ing us of apples at all seasons of the year. 
“Any extra preparation needed for the 
freezing process? No, not particularly. 
Possibly a little more care in picking and 
packing to avoid bruising. The apples are 
placed in the cold-storage rooms in exactly 
the same barrels and boxes in which they 
are shipped from the grower, without the 
removal of a barrel-head or box-lid. The 
temperature is kept constantly at 32°, and 
it is a pretty safe assertion that any apples 
going into the warehouses in perfect condi- 
tion will appear so when displayed for sale 
on their appearance in the markets.” 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending April 4 were 
23,396 barrels, including 4051 barrels from 
Boston, 8495 barrels from New York, 7603 
barrels from Portland, 80 barrels from 
Halifax and 2407 barrels from St. John. The 
total shipments included 14,034 barrels to 
Liverpool, 5577 barrels to London, 2369 











Rh cute. — 


weather would seem able to pre- barrels to Glasgow and 1416 barrels 

—— yield everywhere in the > -|to various ports. The shipments for |: 

can wheat sections. The foreign crop-also|the same week last year were 2719 

promises well, the only unfayurabié barrels. The total shipments since the 
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believe 


moisture. 





It is not easily understood by some that 
plants can be over-watered. But the fact 
is, they may be literally drowned—and this 
often happens. 

The position of water in the life-workings 
of a plant is chiefly that of carrier—it is 
taken up by the roots, carries food to all 
parts of the plant and mostly passes off into 
the atmosphere through the leaves. 
routine is necessary — without it growth 
cannot be made, while a surfeit of water 
brings decay of the parts in touch with the 
excess. 

The times when over-watering is most 
possible are when a plant is without leaves, 
dormant or nearly so, and water capnot be 
used speedily; when the soii is heavy and 
does not give up the moisture quickly ; when 
a plant has been recently transplanted and 
new feeding fibres have not been formed to 
take up the moisture; and when evergreens 
are in question, the leaves of which do not 
pass the water so readily. 

House plants may suffer for lack of regu- 
lar watering if the atmosphere be warm; or 
they may have too much water if the con- 
ditions are as described. 
Transplanted plants like moisture to 
give them a start, and usually take a thor- 
ough soaking; but that once is all that is 
needed, and that the plant can well stand. 
Just a little of forethought and study are 
needed to make evident a plant’s needs 
and its limitations; and there is really but 
little excuse for over-watering, yet strange 
to say it is a more common occurrence than 
many would suppose.—Floral Life. 





Good Orchard Treatment. 
Twenty loads of good stable manure had 
been added along in November, had been 
plowed andthen rye had been sown. Early 
in the spring, before the rye had grown 
it was plowed under. 
then was disked after each rainfall. 
rains ceased about May 1. 
was continued, only enough to keep the 
crust broken after every rain. At the end 
of the drought, Aug. 1, there was 164 per 
cent. of moisture in the first fifteen inches. 
I sampled an orchard that had not had that 
treatment, and the percentage of moisture 
on the first fifteen 
the humus was more 
half to be credited for 
What does that much moist- 
ure mean to us? It means almost two 
inches of rainfall. 
least in my experience it cannot mature— 
when the moisture falls to 84 per cent. on 
the best soil, and on clay soil cannot grow; 
with moisture at 124 per cent. the corn 
would be absolutely dead. Soils contain 
about twenty per cent. of moisture when 
they are in good tillable condition; so this 
soil was in first-class growing condition for 
crops. In sampling I could scrape off the 
soil and roll it into mud balls; that shows 
you something of the value of vegetable 
matter in the soil. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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The ground 
The 
The disking 


inches was 94. I 
than 
saving that 


Corn cannot grow—at 


Pror. J. W. CLOTHIER. 





Plant More Fruit Trees. 


Because a man is not voung, is it any 
reason why he should not be planting fruit 
trees? I believe not. 
lives, 1 think he should plantan occasional 
tree, even if he does not care to set a whole 
orchard, which in some cases he should do. 
He has received the benefit from some one’s 
planting, and why should he not plant for 
some one else, even if he does not live to eat 
of the fruit. 
So long as he lives on the farm he should 
take an interest in its beauty and useful- 
ness. Instances are published where men 
have made considerable money from ov 
chards set by them after fifty years of age, 
and why shouldn’t they reasonably expect 
to eat fruit from trees set then or after? 

New Hampshire. 
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As long as a man 


F. H. Dow. 
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THE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
ite Remarkable and Constantly Increas- 


The advertisement of The De Laval Com- 
pany in this week’s issue gives a very inter- 
esting and-imposing array of the prominent 
users of the De Laval machines and cer- 
tainly constitutes a splendid testimonial to 
these machines, which were the first to be 
introduced, and which their enterprising 
makers have ever kept. well in the van in 
this important industry. 

The most remarkable development in 
dairying in recent years, if not in all its 
history, has been the centrifugal cream 
separator. The application of mechanical 
force to the separation of cream has worked 
several evolutions within the past twenty 
years in this branch of agriculture, each of 
the greatest importance both to purchaser 
and consumer. 
After ten years of experiment hy different 
persons Dr. De Laval of Sweden perfected fanaa 
the first practical separato: 
troduction of which followed in America 
about 1883. i first machines were of 
power types factery or ereamery u8e, | sheep, 
intended for separation of the milk gathered: 


rin 1879, the in- 


This 


the De Laval Company, but was limited in 
capacity and rather heavy and tiresome of 
operation. Still the advantages of the 
separator were so great. that it attained 
quite a large sale in dairies where cream or 
butter was sold privately and there was 
more profit in this than in turning it over to 
the factory for co-operate production. 
In 1890 Baron von Bechtolsheim, a Ger- 
man, worked another evolution in the 
separator by putting a system of discs or 
closely fitting cones into the separating 
bowl, which gave to a bowl of any given 
size very much greater capacity than before, 
and at less speed, at the same time enabling 
even more complete separation than the 
earlier machines, This invention too came 
into the hands of the De Laval Company 
and was perfected by them. 
With the help of the so-called “‘disc”’ 
construction and still further improve- 
ments, mostly by Americans, the sale of 
cream separators has enormously increased 
throughout every country in the world in 
which dairying is practiced, and today cen- 
trifugal separation of cream is almost uni- 
versal. - The sale of De Laval machines 
alone is said to approach five hundred thou- 
sand, while a great many have been sold by 
other concerns, which by the expiration of 
earlier patents have been enabled to take up 
the manufacture of modified types of the 
sepirator. In illustration of what the De 
Laval Company is doing over three thou- 
sand men are employed in their American 
and European factories, and it is said as 
many more are engaged in the production 
of parts and supplies for their machines. 
Another evolution is now taking place in 
that the farmer is going back tothe home 
separation of his cream and delivery of the 
cream to the factory, just as was the case 
with him when the separator was first in- 
troduced. Many advantages are found in 
this system. The cost of hauling to the 
factory is much less by reason of the bulk 
of cream being only about one-sixth that of 
the milk, while at most seasons delivery 
need not be made but every other day or 
twice a week instead of every day as with 
the milk. Then the skimmilk is had im- 
mediately after separation when still warm 
and sweet and in its best condition for feed- 
ing, while much of its value is lost in the 
condition that it comes back from the fac- 
tory. This new evolution of practice is as 
yet mainly confined to the Western States, 
where distances from the factory are 
greater, but is gradually working its way 
into Vermont, Michigan, Ohio and other 
Eastern States, and the tendency is,‘ no 
doubt, strongly in its direction everywhere. 
Naturally, such a state of affairs means 
an enormous demand for small or farm ma- 
chines. The De Laval shops at Pough- 
keepsie have been working day and night 
with double shifts of men for over two 
years, with constant increase of plant, and 
still the demand exceeds the supply, while 
the half-dozen smaller competitors of the 
De Laval Company are likewise said to be 
having all they can do to meet the demand 
for machines. In illustration of this great 
demand it is reported that two concerns 
alone—one in Kansas and onein Nebraska— 
have each contracted for at least 5000 
De Laval machines during the present yea’, 
after having put out almost as many before. 
—Henry Stevens of Lacona, N. Y., an exten- 
sive breeder of fancy stock, recently paid $40u0 
for a nine-weeks-old bull calf from the Brother- 
ton Stock Farm. The mother of the calf is Sadie 
Vale Concordia, holder of the world’s seven and 
thirty-day records for milk and butter produc- 
tion. The sire is Berly Wayne, a prize-winning 
bull. Th2 calf was born on Jan. 23, and the price 
paid is believed to be the largest amount ever 
paid for a nine-weeks-old animal. 
—It is announced that 150 acres of grape- 
vines will be planted during the coming season 
‘in the vicinity of Dowagiac, Mich., and many 
acres more: in various parts of the. State. The 
lower peninsula of Michigan is admirably 
adapted to the business of grape growing. Al- 
most entirely surrounded by the largest bodies 
of fresh water in the world, and dotted every- 
where with small lakes, with a fertile soil and 
comparatively level surface, the region lies in the 
latitude of the most successful yrape culture. Its 
vineyard acreage Is increasing from year to year, 
and will some time be a formidable competitor in 
the market. 
—tThe Massachusetts legislative committee 
on agriculture met Monday afternoon and voted 
to report a bill appropriating $250,000 for the ex- 
termination of the gypsy moth. The bill has not 
yet been drafted, but will provide that the ex- 
penditure shall be by the State board of agri- 
culture and that it shall be spread over the next 
three years. One of the provisions of thedill 
will be that 20 per cent. of the cost of the extermi- 
nation shall be repaid to the State by the cities 
and towns in which the money is spent. 
——Merino sheep breeders of Vermont are still 
enjoying quite a boom, owing chiefly to the 
foreign demand. .A recent consignment of choice 





prices ranging from $80 to $500 per head. With 
the close of the Boer war the market for breeding 


are also paying fancy prices for Vermont breeding 
made to that country. Secretary Ira L. Hamb lin 
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— Work at the Swanton (Vt.) Hatchery is 








the State recently sold to the Government. [tis 
expected that the Government will eventually 
make the hatchery permanent. 
—California fruit growers have organized a 
general agency to handle the fruit formerly 
shipped by the fruit exchange and by outside 
parties. It is not intended to make any change 
in prices or to influence the market, but simply to 
so place the oranges that no market will be 
glutted, the ultimate object being to sell the fruit 
on the spot. . 
—Canadian import figures indicate that the 
manufactures and merchandise of the United 
States are popular with the people of Canada. 
The statistical statement of Canadian commerce, 
just received by the Treasury Bureau of Statis- 
tics, covering the commerce of the seven months 
ending with January, 1903, shows that Canada 
imported from the United States during that 
time $67,000,000 worth of merchandise, against 
$32,000,000 worth: from the United Kingdom and 
$21,000,000 worth from all other parts of the world. 
In other words, the United States supplied fifty- 
six per cent. of the imports of Canada in the 
seven months ending with January last; the 
United Kingdom suppl ed twenty-seven per cent. 
and the remaining portions of the:world seventeen 
percent. This large importation trom the United 
States by Canada is especially interesting, in 
view of the fact that the Canadian tariff permits 
the introduction of products from the United 
Kingdom on payment of only two-thirds the duty 
which goods from other parts of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, must pay. 
——The German agricultural party intends to 
revive the scheme for a continental customs 
union against American goods at the interna- 
tional agricultural congress, which will be held 
at Rome April 13-17. A leading member will 
move that the continental States make new 
treaties among themselves giving special favor 
to European goods against American goods, and 
also British goods, which fall under the ban be- 
cause of the action of Canada and the South 
African coloniesin favoring British goods. The 
motion will provide that the importer must prove 
that goods are of European origin, whereupon a 
lower duty will be cullected than would be the 
case were they of non-European origin. 
—Gavernor Bachelder of New Hampshire 
gave audience Tuesday toa delegation of farmers 
and stock breeders from Weare, who asked for 
his intercession with the National Government 
in stopping the slaughter of cattle and other farm 
animals on account of the foot and mouth disease. 
The governor promised to communicate at once 
with Government authorities. 
—aAt the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the American Beet Sugar Company in Jersey 
City. Tuesday, the old board of directors was re- 
elected. President Henry F. Oxnard said that 
the company had passed through a crucial year, 
and that the company had indicated a capacity 
to earn money under conditions the like of which 
had never prevailed before. The great sugar- 
producing countries of Europe had united to 
abolish export bounties, and the effect had been 
to advance the price of sugar. The quantity of 
sugar produced by the company was 115,880,300 
pounds, which was bevond all expectat on. ; 
——A Chicago dispatch states that the demand 
from the East this week has been m markably 
good for all fresh milch cows and forward spring- 
ers. Dairymen in the vicinity of Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati and Brook yn have had urgent orders for all 
the good cows available, and local dealers have 
not been able to secure as many as we'e needed. 
Prices have ruled high, and are at tle highest 
point of the season. Several choice cows sold at $55 
to $65 and carload lots went at $45 to $0. There 
was also a brisk inquiry for the secondary grades, 
which sold mainly at $40 to $45, but tl e common 
kinds went on about the basis of what they were 
worth as butcher stock. Dealers say that the 
prospects are that the demand will be very gocd 
all spring. 
—tThe number of tnfected herds reported in 
New Hampshire during the week is eleven, in- 
cluding about ninety cattle. Allare in the sec- 
tion covered by two counties. No ceses of the 
foot and mouth disease have recently ' een found 
outside of New Hampshire. The «xt le yards at 
Watertown, Mass., have been cleaned and the 
work of disinfection is nearly over. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
All Skin Diseases 


3 they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
, and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the,Celebfated Aut 
. crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 

Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 
Pigeons. 
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and several shipments have already been ~ 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $600 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


Tlustrated Beek, Telling 
Hiew te De It, and. All About Pre@e 
Peultry Baicsing. 





animals shipped from Addison County sold at | con: 


ALNUT COMPANSY,. 
Bex 3334 ° Besten, Mare. 
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TELEPHONE. NO. 3767 MAIN. 
How the May flowérs will come up? 


The foul strike: rule seems likely to be 
ruled out. * 


Revere apparently feels the need of reviv- 
ing the ducking-stool. 


If you want to know whether you’re on 
the voting list—why, ask the p’leeceman. : 


John Brown’s cottage has been destroyed 
by fire, but what difference does that make 
to his soul ? — 


If a recent bill becomes a law, every 

¥ woman who is caught with a bird on 

her bonnet will have to prove that it 1s there 
for scientific purposes. 


Isn’t it rather surprising that the pub- 
lishers of Herr Beyerlein’s little book 
** Jena and Sedan ”’ didn’t capture a letter 
from Admiral Dewey and use it as a pref- 
ace. 


Dr. Grenfel certainly deserves all the as- 
sistance that can come to him—evenif a 
contemporary does picture his errand in 
Boston as arousing men and women “ to 
hold up their hands.”’ 

In suggesting a likeness between modern 
civilization and an extra large Belshazzar’s 
feast, Dr. Lorimer rather overlooks the fact 
that there are still a good many saving mil- 
lions of us who don’t care for terrapin. 
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If the “ polyglot Bulxarianꝰ who arrived 
on the New England is a thorough master 
of his collection of languages, he comes 
almost in the nick of time to help a 
lot 8 sturdy young Americans capture their 
A r : 


die 


Wien a man wants to build a bay window 
out over the sidewalk, we fear he will find 
small comfort in Mayor Collins’ suggestion 
that there is plenty of space in eastern 
Massachusetts. It’s a long way off to move 
a house. 
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A recent reformer says that ‘‘ American 
civilization is likea pie. The top crust— 
the four hundred—is steeped in champagne, 
while the bottom is soggy with beer.“ We 
are very sorry for any person who has this 
idea of a pie. 





— 


The Rev. Dr. Haldeman is frankly in- 
censed at the Rev. Dr. Funk’s interesting 
story of psychic manifestations. Evidently 
Dr. Haldeman believes in ghosts; but not in 
such ghosts asa Christian minister should 
care to associate with, 

Although there are no available statistics, 
we imagine, when a body of police make an 
unsuccessful raid, that thegame of checkers 
is more often interrupted than any other. 
But why not Tiddly-winks? That would 
be even more ironical. 
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** Surely,”’ says the St. Louis Globe, tho 
open-work stockings that prevailed last 
summer have already been revived, for one 
sees them every day upon the street, even 
in chilly wWeattier.” Close observers pre- 
tend to have noticed the same phenomena 
in Boston. ai 


It seems'a ‘pity to have one’s enjoyment of 
ag mummy spoiled : by the discovery of 
a Parisian factory especially devoted to 
manufacturing them. In fact, it even in- 
troduces .an element of discord into the 
relations that have so happily existed be- 
tween us and our Colonial furniture. 


— 








The recent cold. snap appears to have 
caused less injury than might have been 
supposed. Buds not having developed to 
any great extent were able to endure the 
freezing temperature fairly well. In sec- 
tions where cherry trees were in blossom it 
is as yet too soon to determine the extent of 
damage. heh 


Apple shipments for the year have been 
fully three times those of last year, and 
plenty more stfil’in storage.: ‘Were it not 
for this foreign. outlet, the sitmation that 
would have prevailed inthe home market 
may be imagined from the wretched condi- 
tions noted when the British markets were 
oversupplied for a few weeks at a time. 








After something of a deluge of célebrities, 
Indiana is now adding variety tw the list. by 
producing a man whom the doctors say will 
live to be two. hundred years old. The 
assumption is based on the moderation with 
which he has lived twenty-five years already 
and reached only the development of a boy 
of five. But suppose he gets the measles? 
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It is hinted that the coming Chicago news- 
paper, owned, edited and managed entirely 
by women, is to havea Man’s Column, and 
perhaps even a department of beauty hints 
for sterner readers. Undoubtedly, this 
would amuse the sterner sex ; nor would the 
world be any the wiser concerning those 
who mocked iu public, and then tried a hint 
or so in private,—just out of curiosity, you 
know. 


a> 





Nothing especially alarming has occurred 
in regard to the cattle epidemic. Cases 
during recent weeks have been wholly con- 
fined to the two New Hampshire counties 
where the late outbreak began, and the 
number of infected herds discovered during 
the past week is less than adozen. At the 
Office of the United States Cattle Bureau in 
Boston it was stated that there is no truth 
in the report of an outbreak in New York 
State. 


Oleo seems to be growing unpopular ac- 
cording to reports of revenue tax paid. It 
appears that the amount taxed has shrunk 
from seventy-four million to six, million 
pounds during the past eight months. Al- 
thongh these figures do not agree with.claims 
made that sales have vastly increased, the 
facts are as stated, unless the oleo people 
have found some unlawful way to avoid the 
tax. It is probable that much of the decrease 
is owing to the growing competition of 
renovated or process butter. -* . 








>= 


‘American meat exporters are hard hit by 
the new German laws, which for. pork 


products require three inspections. with: 


expensive microscopic examination. This 
practically kills the. trade and is also a 
hardship on the German working classes 
which have been accustomed to using 
American shoulder pieces and hams. Ger- 


man legislators, in their zeal to protect home | 


interests, seem to have overdone the matter, 
and the discontent of the meat-eating public 
is likely to force same relaxation of the new 
regulations. it is thought that’ the beef 
trade with Germany, although greatly 
hampered; will be able to continue. 
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-| compared with $1,908,461 during the corre- 





‘show at 18.7. 








ner as fruit orchards. 
drawbacks are fire thieves and the weevil. 
The leading varieties of chestnuts, too, all 
seem to have defects. The Japan sorts are 
considered poor in ‘flavor; the Nambo is 
claimed to be a shy bearer, while the Par: ~- 
gon is difficult to harvest because the burrs 


fail to . Still there are a few t- 
able o s and groves reported, and what 
can be done by some should secon be accom- 
plished by many. Nut cultareis very much 
of a specialty, and its mastery requires 
time and experience. While present results 
afford no ground for a boom, there is suffi- 
cient encouragement for careful, progres- 
sive experiments. ; 


a 





Dairy Markets Firm. 


Several lines of high-grade, fresh-made 
butter show advance of a fraction of a cent 
per pound, and the general situation is firm 
on account of light receipts. 

Demand, although not very brisk, is suffi- 
cient to take care of stocks on hand. Stor- 
age stock is pretty well cleaned up, and the 
market depends practically on new receipts 
for the best class of trade. There is some 
demand for inferior grades, but not enough 
to raise prices. Dairy butter made from 
new spring milk is selling readily at top 
quotations, while print and box goods ate 
in fair demand. The foreign markets are 
reported unchanged. 

Chapin & Adams: ‘‘ The market is firm 
on choice grades, the receipts being light. 
Undergrades remain unchanged. The Bos- 
ton market is now more dependent than for- 
merly onthe markets of New York and the 
West. When we obtained the bulk of our 
supplies from the North, our prices did not 
necessarily follow other markets, but now 
that we receive so much Western butter; a 
shortage at Chicago and other Western re- 
ceiving points affects all Eastern markets to 
some extent. This is the real explanation 
of the present situations~w@er genlera.ere 
obliged to pay Western prices or they can- 
not get the goods.”’ — — 

The market at New York has been rather 
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more promptly.. The active demand has 
hkewise the shipments of nearby 
makers, so that the tendency appears in the 
direction of an increased supply. So far all 
arri shave. been readily taken up at 
quotations, the demand being reasonably ac- 
tive,” A féw extra faiidy lots have sold at 
294 dents, but the prevatling price for choice 
goods is 29 centa..> Other lots, and these are 
very -numereaa;“are “not “80 y⸗ 
packed and bring only. 27; to -26}-cents.+ 
Storage , brings-25 cents, 
such stock and 
offered in s Oe 

Reports from: ‘Montreal allege that con- 
tracts have been made for the whole of the 
April output at all the way from 12} to 13 
cents. .A few mention higher prices, and a 
dealer in the city mentions lower ones, both 
doubtless in their own interests. At any 
tate, there is no cheese in Montreal for 
sale, and spo erything offering ig 
takerf eager ' arded to England as 
rapidly as }. » Bvery factory through- 
out Canada, which is equipped for cheese, 
will turn out nothing but that predact all 
spring. Montreal prices on a basis df what 
is being paid in the country;.would not be 
less than 13 to 13} cents. — 

The consumption of Dente? be Vnited 
States, according to the cehéus report, of 
the production of butter and the popula 
tion, for the years 1890-1900, has not varied 
materially. For the year 1890 the figares 






Going into details and using the figures of 
the production of butter on the farms, in 
the factories and urban dairies, including 
the imports excluding the exports left 
for home consumption 1,474,477,749 pounds of 





receipts for the week were 35,594 packages 
butter, 9425 packages cheese and 130,834 
cases of eggs, against receipts for corre- 
sponding week last year of 28,047 packages 
butter, 10,191 packages cheese and 90,623 
cases of eggs. 


oe 
— — — — 
“ Oats and Pees. 

Oats cut when the tips of the head are 
just beginning-to turn, or when the kernel 
is in the dough state, make one of the finest 
foods I know of for milch cows. For econ- 
omy and utility, they are second only to 
clover, hay and corn ensilage, 

A’mixtute of peas and oats is still better 
than oats alone. Peas should be plowed in 
from threé to four inches deep, abouta 
week before oats are sown on the surface. 
We have also sown a late variety of wheat 
with the oats with excellent results for 
cattle feeding. In all cases the grain is cut 
with *the binder as low as possible. Care 
should be taken to have the bundles small 
so that they will cure well in the shock 
without moulding in the centre of the 
bundle. In this method of feeding oats 
and peas, not only is the threshing and 
goading of the grain saved, but the feed- 

ng value of the fodder is very much en- 
hanced and much more digestible by the 
animal. We oonsider oat hay worth three 


{times as much as timothy hay, ton for ton, 


when fed to milk cows. If it is well cured 
there is no fodder that cows will eat more 
readily except it be ensilage, 


Demonstrations of immortality. 
Easter being the day when, above all days, 
the dogma of immortality is exploited, it is 
a not inappropriate season to consider dem- 
onstrations of this doctrine. Especially 
timely are refiections concertiing such a top 
because of the recent... muchdi 





Psychical Research and Dr. Riohard Hodg-' 


son, the society’s secretary,'a Boston man. 

Dr. Hodgson believes that his society has 
absolutely proven immortality. To quote 
his own words, * Personally I am now con- 
vinced by proofs too intimate and too revent 
to be given out that we have absolutely 
demonstrated immortality. The case | have 
called ‘George Pelham,’ and have made the 
subject of a special study and report, has 
proyed immortality to many others as well 


as to myself. I first began to talk with 


George Pelham: eight or nine years ago 
through our medium in whom I have im- 
pli¢it confidence. The man’s name wasn’t 
George Pelham, but it is sol have called 
him in public. He was a great friend of 
mine,.and to me he has absolutely proved 
his individuality by special manifestations.’’ 

Dr., Hodgsun, in -his report concerning 
George Pelham, has given very many con- 
vincing facts and ‘figures. G. P., we learn, 
recognizes at the first manifestation ‘‘ John 
Hart,“ an old friend, gives intimate facts 
and names concerning articles brought by 
Mr. Hart, as, for instance, that Hart wears 
stads taken by G. P.’s step-mother from his 


butter, which divided by the. 76,212,168 1-body after his accidental death and handed 


people gives to each a little of 19 pounds | 
per capita. Upon the same basis; the 
consumption of cheese about 3.3 pounds: | \)* 

These figures seem low, particularly ‘on 
cheese, when the high standard of living in 
the country is compared with the European 
countries. " 

Great Britain consumes about twenty-five 
pounds of butter per capita and eighteen 
pounds of cheese. This increased con- 
sumption by our British cousins comes not 
so much from direct eating of bread and 
butter, but because of the large amount 
used in manufacturing and cooking, the 
biscuit trade using large amounts in addi- 
tion to the confectionery trade. 

A Washington dispatch says: ** Although 
it was argued at the time the oleomargarine 
act was under consideration in Congress 
that the tax of 10 cents a pound} imposed 
upon the product, coloured in imitation of 
batter would not injuriously affect the in- 
dustry, the claim of the opponents of the 
law that it would is being realized. The 
official statistics given out by the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue show that, al- 
though the tax on the uncolored product was 
reduced from 2 cents to one-fourth of a cent 
@ pound, the revenue derived during the 
eight months ending Feb. 28 last was only 
$124,809, compared with receipts of $1,463,- 
952 during the corresponding period of the 
previous year under the old law. (The total 
receipts from oleomargarine under the new 
law during the eight months was $288,538, 


sponding period under the old law.” 

The revenue collectors have found that 
the consumption of oleomargarine under’ 
the . new law is less than one-twelfth what 
it was under the old law. In the eight 
months last mentioned only six million 
pounds were taxed, while under the old law 
74,000,000 pounds were taxed. Naturally 
the number of retailers proportionately de- 


creased. * 

Receipts at New York for the week, 
617,928 pounds of butter, 1743 boxes of 
cheese and 68,437 cases of eggs, against re- 
ceipts for corresponding week last year of 
616,795 pounds of butter, 1041 boxes cheese 
and 28,738 cases of eggs. At New York the 
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by her to his father with the suggestion that 
he send. them to. Hart. There are, too, 
thirty cases of recognition out of 150 people 
with whom G. P. talked through the 
medium. ° 


+. One of the most: interesting single in- 


stances in Dr. Hodgson’s experience, how- 
ever, has to do ‘with another personality. 
He tells thie story thus: ‘‘On my way out 
to keep an appointment with our medium 
for a sitting, I read in the morning paper of 
the death of a certain friend of mine, whose 
niece had already passed beyond. At the 
house of the medium this niece told me, 
through automatic writing, that her uncle 
had just come over. ‘I was with uncle 
at the last,’ the communicator went on to 
say, ‘and I told him not to be disturbed, 
that he would be evén happier over here 
than in the world with auntie.’ This seemed 
to me very interesting, and I was anxious to 
verify it, if 1 could, but I naturally felt the 
impossibility of speaking to the . widow 
about the matter at that time. It happened, 
however, that a friend of mine was sent for 
by the widow to come and stay with her, 
and in their conversation the bereaved lady 
said: ‘Our niece came to him at. the end,’ 
he tuld me, and said, ‘ Don’t be. disturbed... 
You'll be even happier h 


ladstone said once, we beligve, that: he- 
regarded the Psychical Society’s labors, as 
the most important work in ‘the’ world. 
Certainly this body has done some. few 
things worth while. It has proved telepathy, 
established the fact that there is such a 
thing as clairvoyange, detected and ex- 
plained the methods used by various trick- 
ster mediums who pretend to be possessed 
of supernatural powers, demonstrated (in 
1885) that Madam Blavatsky’s pretensions 
were founded on spurious marvels,—and it 
has now established to the satisfaction of 
many people skeptical of the thing to start 


— ye seen individuals may 
still on this side of the divi veil. 


Yet, when all is sald of “proven ” com- 
niunications and all Son, amis. ane: owe 
given to the work of the Ps al Society, 
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the fact remains that to most people the 
truth of immortality comes by faith, not 
sight. In this lies the sweet significance of 
Easter. It doth not yet appear what we 
shall become, but we believe that we shall 
be made glorious in the Heavens even as 
Christ was glorious to the Mary watching 
at the door of the sepulchre that centuries- 
off Easter morn. ce 

Those who prefer the modern method are 
quite at liberty to concern themselves with 
euff-button and widow's mite ‘*demon- 
strations.’’ But others of us, many others 
of us, will continue to. be satisfied with St. 
Paul’s injunction, “*If ye (would) be rigen 
with Christ, seek those things which are 
above,’’ reinforced, of course, by those “* in- 
timations’’ Wordsworth has so marvel- 
ously celebrated. 





Stories of the Grain Market. 

The United. States produced last year 
748,000,000 bushels of wheat. Our normal 
production of corn is 2,250,000,000 bushels ; 
of oats and other cparse grains, nearly one 
billion bushels more—the value of: all nigch 
exceeding a billion dollars. Nine principal 
Western markets receivad, in 19 four 
hundred million busheis of wheat and corn, 
and the wheat exports-from-the United 
States alone in that year were 270,000,000 
bushels. Without the several exchanges, 
among which that at Chicago is by far the 
most important, this trade would be chaos. 

Chicago herself receives yearly over three 
hundred million bushels of grain, say eight 
per cent. of all that is produced in the 
United States, and about fifteen million 
Ahead of live stock, including sheep and 
horses. ;The market valuation of her re- 


‘ceipts of grain and animals in 1901 exceeded 
$400,000,000. The handling of this product 


centres in the board of trade. 
«The story of some of the most interesting 


hee and 

told by Will Paine in the Ceutury. There 
is plenty of drama. In one of the earlier 
deals the deliveries—that is, the handing 
out of regular warehouse receipts for the 
grain—were. made by a corps of trained 
messengers three minutes before the close 
in the pious hope that many of the recipi- 
ents would not have time to indorse the 
certificates and pass them on before the 
bell rang. At one stage of the Harper 
corner everything hinged upon the prompt 
arrival of a train from Cincinnati, bearing 
@ man with drafts. When that corner 
went to smash, a tug was sent into the lake 
to serve an attachment upon a cargo of 
grain before it could get. out of State juris- 
diction. In December of the.Leiter deal 
it was a question whether Armour could 
keep the ice broken up tw let his wheat- 
laden steamers through. At the end of that 
deal there was a race against time to land 
cargoes in France before the day when the 
suspension of duties should expire—a aiffer- 
ence of a day meaning a difference of 36} 
cents in the price of the wheat. In one of 
Phillips’ corners success was won by the 
arrival of a capitalist before nine o’clock 
rather than after that hour. 

There is no record of the volume of the 
trading in the options,:but in. a lively mgr- 
ket it runs into the millions of bushels daily. 
A good observer said that at‘ the end of the 
Harper deal ten million bushels of wheat 
were sold in the pit in less than ten minutes 
after Secretary Stone, from the gallery, an- 
nounced the failure of one of Harper’s 
brokers. 

The.late B. P. Hutchinson ran the first 
important. corner on the board. In 1867 
there. were only about a million bushels of 
contract wheatin store in the regular ware- 
houses at Chicago. Mr. Hutchinson bought 
that wheat, and, in addition, all the options 
that anybody would sell. When delivery 
day came near, the sellers found that they 
could not procure the article which they 
had. contracted to deliver. The price of 
wheat rose to $2.85 a bushel. The cornered 
shorts “ walked to the captain’s office’”’ and 
settled their contracts. When they set- 
tled wheat dropped fifty cents within an 
hour and ninety cents ina day. The trick 
looked easy. Next year John B. Lyon ran 
a corner, and put the price to $2.20 a bushel. 
Four .years later the same operator at- 
tempted another corner. But the West had 
been growing. There was more wheat. The 
money io control it did not hold out. The 
eorner went to smash ruinously, with a 
drop of fifty cents in the price within forty 


-’ The man who runs a corner has two prob- 
Jems: First, he must buy all the regular 
wheat, so that the shorts can get none to 
deliver except upon hisownterms. Second, 
he must dispose of the grain which he has 
accumu:ated in cornering the supply. When 
the shorts settle, the price will inevitably 
fall. He must get enough out of them to 
make himself whole when it comes to sell- 
ing his own accumulation at the lower 
price. 
In 1897 appeared Joseph Leiter, the bold- 
est and strongest of them all—or the most 
kless man with the greatest amount of 
money to lose, as the critic chooses. He 
had the strongest wheat position ever 
known inthe trade. The coun- 
tries of Europe had produced only 770,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, against 990,000,000 
bushels the year before. Reserves every- 
where were low. Among exporting coun- 
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suspended her wheat import duties of 36} 
cents a bushel. Other countries followed 
At Chicago $1.45 was paid for cash wheat 
for export. The figured Mr 


Leiter’s profits far into the millions. 
with every advance in price more whest ap- 
peared, and when it came to dispusing of 
the forty or fifty millions that had been ac- 
cumulated in controlling the market, the 
paper profits melted; a huge deficit ap- 
peared. 


Mr. Hutchinson, the first cornerer, said 
that the trouble was not in getting control 
of the market, but in “‘getting rid of the 
corpse ’’—that is, in disposing of the wheat 
accumulated during the deal. His ow2 great 
winnings finally vanished. 


<> 





Choice of a Business Apple. 


The Astrachan is one of the best selling 
varieties owing to its bright red color; is 
good for cooking and quite popular. 

The Williams is better for a table apple, 
but rather difficult to harvest in its best 


until it is fully ripe to gain its best color 
and flavor. They sometimes sell as high as 
$4 per barrel. The tree is a rather scraggly 
grower, and should be pruned often. 

The Gravenstein succeeds well in some 
sections, doing best in light but rich soil. 
In heavy land it isaslow grower, and the 
‘fruit does not keep well. For all purposes 
itis the best, being excellent in size and 
quality. 

The Wealthy does not bruise as readily 
as some apples. It is a handsome fruit and 
good for market, as it sells rapidly. 

Of the old standby, Baldwin, I hardly 
know what to say. I have seen but few 
good Baldwins in the last two years ; nearly 
all had the brown apots under thé skin, and 
were almost worthless. Unless we can 
grow better fruit, I would hardly advise 
planting all Baldwins as some now do. 
Doubtless the Bald win will produce the best 
treé and the most fruit of any variety, yet it 
is often poor in quality. 

The Hubbardston Nonesuch is very pro- 
ductive, a good hardy tree, and the fruit sells 
readily for table uge, though it is not so 
good for cooking. 


Rhode Island Greenings.will yield a mod- | 


erate crop of apples each year, if well fer- 
tilized,; and in the market isa rival of the 
Baldwin, gaining in popularity each year. 
The Sutton or Sutton Beauty, as it is fre- 
quently called, is one of the best growing 
trees in the nursery and young orchards 
that we have. It isa hardy, vigorous 
grower, and the fruit is of. fine appearance; 
resembling the Baldwin. 


* 8S. T. Maynarb, | 
Northboro, Mass les tac: 
* Notes from Central Vt. 


a 





tion. Corn has supplanted sheep. Cattle 
have hot consumed a large amount of fod- 
der the past winter. Milk is selling well. 
The great obstacle to farming here is the 
scarcity of-help. Farmers are offering $25 
to $28 per month and board, for eight to ten 
months. One farmer is reported to have 
engaged a man at $32 per month and board, 


warm month and’ farm ’work has com- 
menced. The maple-sugar crop has been 
almost a failure..- 


21. He made 102} pounds of butter, for 
which he hasa yearly contract at twenty- 
—*8 cents a pound. N. C. Howard, Ran- 

olph Centre, has started a novel enter- 
prise raising blue foxes. They area native 
of Alaska, and their fur is said to. be valu- 
able. He imported six in the fall of 
1901. One died and he raised four: last 
year. The Randolph Co-operative Butter 
Company, Randolph, is making about 
seven thousand pounds butter per week, 
which finds a market in Boston. The 
C. Brigham Company of Boston are 
taking at their creamery, East Braintree, 
some fivejthousand pounds of milk per day. 
The cream is sent to Boston. They are also 
taking at their creamery, Brookfield, some 
six thousand pounds per day. This cream 
1s shipped to Randolph, where it is made into 
butter. 

Fat hogs are selling for seven cents per 
pound, live weight. Pigs are scarce and 
prices high. Mr. S. Follansbee, Brookfield, 
reports that he milked three cows for the 
year 1902, and after supplying his family 
with milk, he carried the balance to the 
creamery, for which he received $274.35, an 
average of $91.45 per cow. 

H. P. WEEKS. 





condition, as it needs to be left on the tree |}- 


Randoiph is a very fine agricultural sec-] 


for ten months. March has been ‘a very} 


Arthur Smith, South Randolph, is milk-| 
ing fifteen cows for the week ending March | | 
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* fi ist everybody has to pump 


you do it Ny 


WINDMILL o- 
GAS ENGIN! 


you woul: 2 
wise to t 
Our price ~ 


Our offer No. 7 on Gas: 
Engines ought to interest . 


Smith & Thayer « 
234 Congress Street, BOS/: 


The largest water supply hou: 


New England. 
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a practical gardener, 

tells what are the most salable and t+: 
and complete list o: 


"ARLINGTON 


The best the 


produces. 


ground ‘ 
Catalogue free. Send for it. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Reston, Mase. 








with pipe 
adapted, if 


Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 


highest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
All kinds fer al! 


(including Spray Pumps 
an hose 









connections, and power 
desired. Let us suggest and estimat: 
for you on anything that pertains to water raisins 


e Free. 
Charles J. Jager Co., 174 High St.,Boston,Mass 
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is Vours 
if you order our Standar 
goods—Soaps, Teas, Coffees 


in a handsome premium. 


64-page 
250 Premiums. 


ner Sets, Watches, etc. 


goods, 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


You need not‘ us one cent until satisfied 
th P mot pay us one © satisfiec 


and 


— Keep What You Want — Sell the Rest 
‘ito your neighbors and friends, keeping the 
premiam yourself for-your trouble. Address 


"se Standard Soap Works 
Boesten, ‘Maes; " * 


? 


You Get the Profits 


between factory and fami}, 


Send today for our New 
Book of Nearly 


(Furniture, Silverware, Din- 
T of our Standard 


ASSORTMEN' 
goods, select premium — ill d th 
. fam at P * ith the gc will sen e 














=, Siang aeres the corn 
crop ng raodern ap- 
proved silo. 


e e 
Ensilage Making f 
and —— is our specialty. 
Right making and right mater- 
fals. Noair stealing in or mold- 
ing and rotting of contents. 

Catalogue Mailed Free. 
Chas. J. Jager Co., 
174 Wigh St. Besten, Mass. 








CANADA 


Unileached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Ferti!iz: 


Now is the time to order a CARLOAD {01 


the World. 


r 


your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. Iry 


ashes on your run-down meadows and woru- 


out pastures; they will bring in nice clu 

most sensible manure for vi! 

crops, and come cheaper than other man 
last longer. 


JOYNT’S are the best. Write for pres 


and are the 


delivered at 


your depot, and address 


JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Ca: 
Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 





HEREFORD 


CATTL' 
FOR SA: 


MALES AND FEMALES. 


& KNOWLTON, New London. ‘ 











auctions. It is 


@recorr's 


They need no introduction to the Farmers and Gardeners of New England: 
for nearly half a century they have been making their record for purity and 
reliability in every town, village and farm. house in the land. We made it 4 
rale at the beginning to sell such seed only as we would be willing to plant 
ourselves, and therein lies the secret of whatever success we have attained in 
business. If you have not yet received our free catalogue write and it will be 
sent at once. If you are raising potatoes try the Delaware, one of our intro- 
friends everywhere because it is not only a great 
cropper but one of the very best for quality. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Markets. 





posTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS)... 


1vaLS OF LIVE /e STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
kor the week ending April 15, 1903. 


ARK! 


and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hose Veais 
* .1908 


Shotes 


19,962 
2,392 


* ‘Western, large ash ta@bs..........5...... 





Prices em 


B _per hundred pounds on total weight’ of 
hide oulow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.50; first 
$5.5045.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25 ; 

lity, $4.00@4.25; a few choice singte pairs, 
- some of the poorest bulls, etc., 


Western 
ibs, 5@8te. 


dr ogs, 9a@dte. 


\ ‘ALVES—4@7hc PD. 
i -Brighton—7@tec P “tb; country lots, 6c. 
( <KINS—13¢ P Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
1 .v—Brighton, 4@5e @ fb; country lots, 


P <—We@$1.25 


Cattle. 


Nertkern Cattle. 


steers, 4.25@5.75. 


* .—Per pound, live ;weight, 3@4c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per head in lots, $3.00 


.7s—Per pound, Western, 7$@7{c¢, live 
iutes, wholesale—; retail,——, vountry 


Western, asst. spruce tubs 
firsts 


Re 
Extra norther 
n cream — 
ery 


2— 


—— 
22 


—— 


Cheese. 


“ sevonde SP D.............. ——— 1 
Sage cheese, 
New York twin 


Tete rete eres coccee cece ceses 





sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 


co’ 
Wisconsin, choice, new.....:.............6 
Eaas. 





Y‘aine. 
Brighton. 
3 


FY ion LS 
; 4 


t‘ermont. 
: Brighton. 


Via LR. 
Via Noshua 


Mu.sachusetts. 
A: Watertown. 


30 


) tiayden 


,eDM & Weel 
40 150 


E Wheeler 17 
W Rodniskey 7 
R Bowman 9 
H A Gilmore 18 
R Connors 41 
F K Eagtes 6 
J Freeman 9 
LG Volk 19 
Western. 
At Brighten. 
70 SS Learned 80 
Sturtevant & 


Haley * 
JJ Kelle 
AtNEDM 


Ce. , 
NE DM &Wom 

At Watertown. 
Sturtevant& 


Haley SO 
J A Hathaway 200 


Nearby and Cape fanc 02.. 
Rastera choice fresh — ——— 
Eastern fair to good 





Western fair to 
Western selec 
Southern fresh ...... 2... 22.0. ete eens 


Westerns 
Aroostook pith Mountains 
Bermuda, P bbl..................... pe 
— double head, sweet, P bbl..:...-. 2 
Vineland, fancy sweet......-........2..3 
North Carolina, sweet.................... 2 


or Vegetables. 





steamer.] 


As the arrivals were generally of a good class 
the disposals were easy, and the demand con- 
Prices well 
sustained, and good feelingexists. Some State of * 
Maine horses found ready sale both for drive “6 
At Moses Colman & Son’s sale 
a prosperous week, and sold their-full 
‘rhe demand is for good family and 
At Welch 


tinues active at most 


and business. 
stable, 
complement. 


general business purposes at $75@200. 
& Hall Company’s sale stable, sold 4 carloads 
quickly, being good stock, mostly at $150@250. At 
Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable sold 7 carloads 
at fair prices; 1 pair ot 3100-Ib horses at $550; sold 
mostly chunks at $125@225. At L. H. Brockway’s | 
sale stable 3 good carloads disposed of; sold 
chunks at $150@225; heavy draft, $175@250, whless 


fancy. 


Unien Yards at Watertown. 
Tuesday—There was a brisker movement ih 
beef cattle and butchers were hungry to geta 
supply, still careful not to bid extravagant prices. 
Prices ruled quite firm, and the disposals were 
easy on all desirable lots. Sales by O. H. For 
bush, highest price 3$c for bull, of 1160 ths; 6 cows, 
av. 950 tbs, at $3.30 %, 100..Ths; 2 cows, at 3c, 
av. 1025 Ibs; 1 small. heifer, 540 Ibs, at2ac. J. a 
Hathaway sold & steers, av. 1500 tbs, at 5c; 35, of ’ 
1450 ths, at 43c; 30, of 1300 Ibs, ate, with sales at 


2ha 34e. 


Fat Hlegs. 

The market without :change,' with: Western at | 
7 Local hogs, sia@ote, d. _W. — 
Sheep ‘Hleuses. pat ae 

A light run, with only eleven double-deck cars 
from the West, which are costing still higher, 


2@7 isc. 


especially on lambs. 
lower. 


tbs, and on sheep $3.80@7.30 P 100 ibs. 
country lots not being in good condition range 
Calf market a little easier; not.as 


slightly lower. 


strong as last week; coming in rather more 


0. H. Forbush sold at 


ina fair number at 6@7¢, as to quality. 


IAve 
Nearly 20 tons; a fair 


‘Dreves ef Veal Caives.}} 


Maine—P. A. Berry, 
Company, 75. 


Vermont—B. F. Combs, 400; A. Davis, 200; via 
Fitchburg, 450; via Nashua, 500. 
Massachusetts—J.°'S. Henry, 106; O. H. For- 
bush, 3, W. E. Hayden, 43; C. D. Lewis, 4; scatter- 


ing, 35; H. A. Gilmore, 
Volk, i. 


New York—G. N. Smith, 40. 
Brighten Cattle Market. 
Stock at yards: 319 cattle, 14,875 hogs, 232 calves, 
From Maine, 7 cattle, 210 hogs, 85 
Massachusetts, 176 cattle, .165 hogs, 147 


240 horses, 
calves, 
calves, 
Tuesday—A_ better 
number of weeks. 
to bid, and wanting to 
they arrive. Prices 
The Lenten season is 
fair to medium grade 


Live Steck Experts. 
State cattle have been selling well on the Eng- 
lish market for a number of weeks, and a further 
advance of jc, dressed weight,is effected, with 
sales at 123.@13$¢, d. w.. As priees on cattle in the 
West are easy, even on best grades, it is thought 
that a good margin is obtaired for the exporter. 
The only shipment from Boston iin live stock 
was in horses, 51 head; 15 by E. Snow, on steamer 
Winifredian, for Liverpool, also 36 heavy draft 
Canada horses, by George Turnbull, on same 


Quotations on lambs, $4.80@8.20 P 100 


Butchers were on hand, ready 


of the stables. 


Low grades of sheep ic 
The few 


ly. 
6y@7ic. J. 8. Heary pee 





Peultry. > 
demand at 13c P tb. + : 


10; Farmington Livé Stock 


19; kK. Connors, 22; L. G. 


trade noticed than for a 


secure the different lots as 
claimed to be 4c better. 
over, and the demand for 
beef has much improved. 











Artichokes, 
ets, new, 





Chives, ? 
Dandelions, P bu...........-............. 
Beet Greens, bu. 
Beet 


ween eet eee ccc ce cces 


cece cows coe cose coece 





Strin sp 


omatoes, 
Peas, # crate 
Hothouse cress, 
Native cress, Pp ried 
Gnoumbers, potbouse: < JJ 
Onions, Natives, P bbl................... 
= Longs P bbl . 


er errr errr 








Radishes, long, P doz...................- 






Radishes, round. .....- ee 
Squash, — — 30 a 
Turnips, flat, P box.........-.... 2 
Turnips, old yellow, P bbi 5081 oo 
Mushrooms, native, * tb... 75@1 00 
Mint, Pp J 490 








Fruit. 
A les, mcr any dbl 2 70 
Pr. aldwi na eres a 00 
ety 5 ‘tan y Maine % 
w King, P bbl....<.... oH 
Ben —— — — i 00 
Florid Prange 
Choice bright, +» box —— ——— 5335 3 
Pineappies— ————— 8— 2 3 00 
Florida smooth Cayenne, bor ·· ci) 
sa hel se * Pat. a 
‘Florida, open c' S, »e qt..... 
Bea —8 com. to good .... Bal? 





Hides and Pelta. ‘ 





Steers and cows, all weights.-....------.,, 6@6% 
igs. so late, ; gre en saltedoc..22.22. 7 i 
nt. — ocee chwee te 22222 
* —— a7 
—“ = tei 12 Iie — 1 = 
Deacon py’ dairy skins 75 
Lambskins each, coun’ J 


| 
5 
Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, ?, bu. pe sey bed good to prime.2 29892 3 10 
Clover, ee ee eae 
Red Top Western, P 50 th sack.........- 2 
iss taney recleaned, P tb. 





Orchard, P bu ...-..-.-.---.-- 
White a Clever, 4 llth iat GES 23@26 
re —— P Lddeccwcvsts Sovese -1 = 50 
Blue he rer 40@1 50 
J —— TITTITII gl 10 
; Beans. 
Fea, marrow «o's occa cececmnnepne cece — 2 
Pea screened .......... ..------------ ---0- 2 10@2 20 
Pea em — cendade bbe cobeescluaoses 1 00 
Pea foreign .....-....----..----2 ---- oe 5! 2 2 10 
Fea forele — hand-picked..........-- 2 20, 
Mediums, screened. ———— 2 215 
Mediums, foreign’... ...-. 10 
L\ellow eyes, extra..-..- 2 
Yellow eyes, seconds.. 2 60 
Red Kidney ...-.......- 3 00 
Lima beans dried, # fb 
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U. 8. DaPARfuawr oF AGRICULTURE, 
Hox. Lavi P. Morton, Bx-Vice President of 








‘Hon. Wuira.aw Ragin, owner of the New York “ Tribune.” 
Aarau 8. Hewitt EsraTs, Ringwood, N. J. 
Dr. Læatam D. Warp, Pridential Life Insurance Co. 
F. L. Coapman, Esq.,'editor of the * *s Horn.” 
* great steamship combination. 
Samvuzy R. SHIPLEY, Esq., Pree’t Provident Life & Trust Co. 
JaMEs Dopson, Eaq., the famous carpet manufacturer. 
Jos. L. Jonzs, Esq., Pres’t Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 
Hon. H..K. Borrr, Ex-Supt. the U. 8. Mint. 
| Jomn LowBer Wexsn, Esq., Pres’t Keystone Watch Case Co. 
‘Wu. H. Batpwin, Esq., Pree't Long Island Railway Co. 
Henry O. HAVEMBYER, Esq., Pres’t American Sugar Company. 
Henry C. TInKER, Esq., Pres’t Liberty Nat’] Bank, New York. 
Epw. R. STRAWBRIDGE, Esq., of Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila. 
J. A. WHIPPLE, Esq., Prop'r Touraine & Young's hotels, Boston. 
Hon. F. E. DAWLEY, State Director Farm Institutes, New York. 
F. L. Houacnton, Esq., Sec’y “ Holstein-Friesian” Breeders’ Ass'n. 
CuesTer W. CuaPin, Esq., of New York City. 
Prenwnock E. SHARPLESS, Esq., of “Sharpless” butter fame. 
Pror. W. H. CALDWBLL, Sec’y American Guernsey Cattle Club. 
WALKER-GORDON LABORATORIES, all large cities. 
J. C. Lustig, Esq., Sup’t St. Albans Foundry Co. 
Jas. A. RUMRILL, Esq., Ex-President Boston & Albany Railroad. 
Sam’L HAUGDARL, Esq., Grand Prize butter winner, Paris Exp’n. 
W. A. SHAw, Esq., Proprietor of the “ Texas Farmer.” 
FAIRFIELD “CERTIFIED” Darrizs, Montclair, N. J. 
Hon. EpwarRD Burnett, of “ Deerfoot Farm” fame. 
H. D. LouGHutn, Esq., President American Brakebeam Co. 
GOTTfrRIED KREUGER, Esq., the great Newark brewer. 
Gro. H. SOUTHARD, Esq., Pres't Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn? 
J. McLain Suirn, Esq., Editor of “ Farmer's Home,” Dayton, O. 
B, P. NoRTON, Esq., State Dairy Commissioner, Iowa. 
Gro. E. HASKELL, Esq., Pres. Nat. Creamery Buttermakers’ Ass'n. 
Isaac Ross, Esq., Pres’t Alabama State Dairymakers’ Ase’n. 
JOsEPH NEWMAN, Esq., Pres’t Illinois State Dairymen’s Ass'n. 
Cwas. M. BULL, Esq., Pres’t Massachusetts Creamery Ase’n. 
J. H. Rusaton, Esq.. Pres’t Nebraska State Dairymen’s Ass'n. 
G. F. Weston, Esq., Pres’t No. Carolina State Dairymen’s Ass'n. 
M. A. ADAMS, Esq., Pres’t Vermont State Dairymen's Ass'n. 
Epw. VAN ALSTYNS, Esq., 8up’t Model Dairy, Buffalo Exp'n. 
Guo. J. Goutn, Kaq., the railway and financial Magnate. W: H, Grtaert, Beq., Bup't Chicago World’s Fair Dairy. 
— THORNE, Eq, Pres’t North American Trust Co. Wa. A. Wricut, Eaq., President New York Milk Exchange. 
and thousands of others almost as. well known. 


A De Laval Catalogue and any desired particulars regarding Cream Separators may be had fer the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: GENERAL OFFICES: 
‘STODDARD MFc. 14 CORTLANDT Sr REEt, 


RUTLAND, VT. NEW YORK; 


H. ——— — ths tess tare Aeneas, 
- Frep'x G. Bournn, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co 
» AUGUST -BELMONT, Esq., the New York banker. 
J. B. Duxg, Eey., President American Tobacco Co. f 
NATHAN Srravs, Eaq., of R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
Gro. BURNHAM, Esq., President Baldwin —— Works... 
Dr. Cuas. MOBURNEY, the great surgeon. ; 
Hon. Warne MacVeaau, Ex-U. 8. Attorney General. 
Gro. W. VANDERBILT, Esq., of Biltmore, N. C. 
JAMES STILLMAN, Esq., Pres’t Nat'l City Bank, New York City. 
Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoarp, Proprietor of ** Hoard’s Dairyman.” 
W. L. ELErns, Esq., the Philadelphia street railway magnate. 
Ex-U. 8. SENATOR WARNER MILLER, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
Joun H. STarRtn, Esq., of * Glen Island” and steamship fame. 
H. McK. Twoms.y, Esq., owner of the finest.dairy in the world. 
J. C. Hoa~tanp, Esq., President Royal Baking Powde? Co. . 
W. R. Gp :0B, Eeq., of W. R. Grace & Co., New York. 
Joun HuYuer, Esq., the great New York candy maker. 
JuDGE WARREN B. Hooker, of Fredonia, N. Y. 
O. I. Hoop, Esq., of sarsaparilla and fancy cattle fame. 
Mra. E. M. Jongs, of Canada, most famous of dairywomen. 
Gro. H. ELuis, Esq., Proprietor of ** Christian Register,” Boston. 
W. H. WANAMAKER, Esq., the Philadelphia clothier. 
Frank E. DeLona, Esq., of ‘‘ Hook and Eye” fame. 
Ex-Gov. Joun Lee CARROLL, of Maryland. 
Dr. Cuas. H. FRazier, Medical Dean Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
_ Green Mountain Stock Farm, famous Vermont buttermakers. 
Dr. J. A. MEAD, Pres't Howe Scale Co. 
Prov. F. 8. Cooiny, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
N. I. Bowprrou, Esq., millionaire fancy farmer. 
Frep. G. Crans, Eaq., of the Crane Paper Co. 
PHILIP Morn, Eeq., the great wite manufacturer. 
Cou. ALFRED A. Pops, Pres’t American Bicycig Co. 
Waxrzr W. Law, Eqq., owner Briarcliff Manor Farms. 
C. P. GoopricH, Esq., the well known dairy writer.’ 
‘W. CAMPBELL CLARK, Eeq., of the Clark Thread Oo,’ 
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- ‘Feed Your Land 
_ with fertilizers rich in 


d will erowd barn. 
“Sow Duck cbtane delim f 
— — 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 

























































































If We Offered 
PAGE Buncest the pris of 
PAGE WOVEN WIKE FENCE ¢o., = 


d have to . 





SIMPLEX CALF FEEDER 








MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To —* heirs-at-law, next of kin, pa py one all 
othe per sons interested in--the of 
FRAN =" CLEMENT, late of Somerville, in 
said County, decease, intestate. 
Wukeas, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased, to Effie M. Clement 
of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
out gi a surety on bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at —— dre said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-first day of April, 
1908, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to s 
ae. if any you have, why the same s ould not 


ted. 
notide thereat. by pub hereby directed this citafion 








1 
should be reminded that such conditions are vi 
likely to be followed by collapse. ’ 


THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


The Canadian government has issued a census |,. 
bulletin, which gives statistics as to agriculture |. 
in Alberta, Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, which 
united compose the Northwest Territories. The 
total area of these territories is 190,963,117 acres, 
and only 6,569,064 acres are occupied as farms. 
Of this area, 75.99 per cent. is unimproved. 
Field crops, exclusive of hay, occupy fifty-three 
Se ears fas wont teas , but only a fair 

has been made with fruit trees and | - 


One pound sodium nitrate, one-half pound ammo- 
nium sulphate, one-half pound sodium phosphate, 
one pound potassium sulphate. 
LAMECOCKEREL.—G.C. G., Kennebec County, 
Me.: Cramp, rheumatism and gout are, so to 
speak, three degrees of the same complaint. 
Cramp attacks chickens, and repeated attacks of 
cramp will often, when the bird Is older, turn to 
rheumatism;'and impurities in the blood, together 
with rheumatism, will mean gout. Cramp and 
rheumatism are alike in their symptoms, and 
the same treatment is necessary for Gach, but 
cramp istheterm applied to chickens, whereas 
rheumatism belongs essentially to adult poultry. |: 
Gout is easily distinguished from, either. of the 
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othérs,. because the chief characteristic. is a |: 

swelling in the joints, particularly the feet, ‘This | 
swelling is caused by the deposit of impurities 
from the blood: By way of external application 
there is nothing better than some good liniment, 
such as hartshorn and oil and turpentine, and 
the bird must be removed to adry, warm house. 
Exercise is very necessary and also a good supply 
of green food, because if these two are neglected, 
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the blood will get into an impure state and then 
gout will have a favorable opportunity of estab- 
lishing itself. Frequent small doses of Epsom 
salts are the best medicine for keeping the sys 
tem cool and purifying the blood. 

POULTRY IN THE SOUTH. 

The South seems ‘to be coming toward the 
front as a poultry section. In Georgia during the 
year 1900 there were 4,649,144 chickens over three 

months old 103,416 turkeys, 208,997 geese and 





i 44,908 aucks, all valued at $1,458,065; the eggs pro- 
*} duced. were valued at $1,615,538 and numbered 


15,505,330. dozen. Alabama, although a smaller 

State, produced 18,778,980 dozen eggs, which were 

valued at $1,825,978 during the same year. 
DIFFERENCE IN MILKERS. 

A cow may be. madeto skrink greatly in milk 
yield when left to a rough, unskilled milker. 
Thisis generally known, and the practice is com- 
mon to let the boys learn to milk by practicing 
with cows which the owner fs ready to dry up. 
But the definite cash value of quick, gentle, clean 
work is scarcely realized. At one of the Wéstern 
experiment farms, where one of the men was an 
especialy skilled miiker, a record was kept of 
the average difference in,product,as compared 
with the other men, and it was found that he was 
worth nearly $10a-month more, on account of 
the extra milk which he obtained. The milk was 


than usual. The result is that a large amount of 
inferior and adulterated seed is on the market. 
Considerable seed has been offered which con- 
tains. yellow trefoil in varying quantities from 
three per cent. or four per cent. to fifty per cent. 
There is but one way for the farmers to protect 
themselves from the use of seed which will not 
grow well or contains weeds and adulterants. 
That is to -have it tested. Samples can be ob-4: 



































tested both for mechanical purity and -germina- 
tion. A report will be sent within a few days so 
the purchaser can know the quality uf seed he is 
being offered. All tests are made free of charge. 
Samples should be sent prepaid and addressed to 
* Seed La ory, U. 8. Department * Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.” 
YOUNG SHEEP BEST FOR FEEDING. « 
Head for head, young sheep, in the opinion of 
Prof. John Scott, not only eat twenty. per cent. 
less. food, but give a half more increase in. mutton 
than old sheep. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to,go over the weights for age in tho various 
sheep classes at the ;fairs and feeding tests. will 
find that the average daily gain of sheep betwean 
twelve and twenty-four months doés not. exceed 
forty pounds, whereas lambs utder twelve 
months increase in weight at the rate’ of sixty 
pounds per day, or fifty per cent. more increase 
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8s. Combination” Cultivator and Horse Hoe. This 
WM. HOLLAND, ee eae — — draws oes =e 
—* instead of between ; Poy —— 
tatoes and enables —— away with 
alt d hoeing. Send for descriptiveeircuar. 
VOSS, Gloucester. Mass. 
‘Will sell an —** in United States. 
Posted on all breeds of stock. Terms ANTED to Board—Two middk or invalid 
reasonable. Address, 1 Bg in ushy and pl family, soe * * — 
* 
Waterloo, Ia Centre Moca homestead, 8 acres of land. 
b ] e . 
8 of fruit poultry, milk and diowe ers; 
hot-wate Md tras : five minu Ae to 


SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS|=<=: Bawctne . 
of good quality. in calf to one of the 
Scotch sires of the period, and a few 





oR ‘SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
winner bred in winn ines. Runs mane in |. 













































































































































































































































































H. Bowman bought 2 cows, of 1100 ths, at 44c;2, | Hay, No.1, Y ton pees than in the older classes. Therefore, if we take 
. . ber 85 icher, owing to his care in getting all the n the older c 8. erefore, 
. —— 5, at 3he; 5 slim cows, of 800 Ibs, at 2e. R. “ 4 “ 38 = — * s ge og 120 +: wate. and oe ee pe yey HIG H-CLASS B u LLS, and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, 0. 
ors, 5 cows and 2 bulls, of 950@1425 Ibs, at “ fi hoice 13 00 ‘ each lot consumiug eq: Ww ts ie 
4c; 4 cows, 3700 ths, at 34¢; 1 bull and 2. cows, 3c; of| “ clover mixed # ton... 12 00@13 00 RAISING PROTEIN FODDERS: — former will give a weekly. — of 504 pounds . for sale at prices you can stand. Fos, | SALEA thorough bred Cees TE 
$00 tbs. W. Rodendizer sold from 3@4c. H.A.|  % clover, 12 00@12 60 | Clover comes much nearer a balanced feed | in return for their keep, while the latter will only Shropshire Rams and Ewes REUE PRONEFIELD. Van Wert, 0. 
Gilmore, 17 head, from 2@4e. ni: — to 13.00 than oes timothy. Soy beans also: — a ae give an incfease of 280 pounds; and at six cents jh nti ina en ert and * 
Veal Calves. Straw, oat, 850@ 960 | tein fodder, which is becoming increadingly | per pound increase the younger animals will pay reeding for sale as usual ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
A good supply , Straw, tan 11.90 | popular with dairymen, especially for mixing | twenty-five cents per head per week, against ASK FOR CATALOGUE. Red Wilkes stallion; sound: can beat 2.2. Would 
Quite. suppiy from 'Vermout. The market not with corn silage. Oats and peas are gaining (0 | ,yout seventeen cents per head for the older | p. — —— MANSELL | take, draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG. 
Mostly {rom — FLOUR AND GRAIN favor throughout the Northeast. Planted early, | sheep. : Pre 00.. College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. | 22 Flora, 
and <1 Sete, some fancy a shade higher — they make a big yield and may be followed by —— 
Pree Soh slim a shade lower, still the demand | peur, Thee markgtisquiet. some second crop. Whether te buy or raise. pro- ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, . SALE_ Three coaches, —X Wut volt 
ers, [, and put into the hands of more but Spring patents, $4 . tein depends a good deal on the conditions. The| JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. —_ = 
H F inors sold 15 calves, of 100 ibs, at 6c. O. 8 inter —— and —— $3 40@3 50. tendency is to raise a larger proportion of it than 
mech elation a yrs from 64@7}c. H. A, Gil- nter. clear and straight, $3 50@3 90. formerly by means of crops like those just men- W. S. MA RR, OR coming tee, oo years old English Shire ire stallion, 
sol 19 head at 64e rie and §250@ | tioned; yet, on the other hand, such are the} J ONES, Guimby, Ia, B. D. No. 1. Goes" ane 
w Late Arrivals. a 2 germ bbl; I; granulated 2 Sas 25 bbl. — * demands of modern high feeding that most Uppermill Tarves Aberdeenshire by, Ia. we, ey 
Pr ly — trade was in a moderate way. Graham#loar. —— ole ase 3 * dairymen still buy or deal . brea feed, | 8 9 J ) ons ALE Stallion, sire of, one 2. 2.12 12 performer, and 
' e — . THE YIELD. " 
duteh⸗ re — pre —— he rolled and $4 50@500 for cut and ground. eRe Ae A Superh Edition, Beautifully Miustrated, SCOTLAND. it sell cheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Morristown, | 
storm | 0 purchas itye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at 4 D Crop specialists are learning to place increased Telling Hew to Se B Train Short h Cc ttl nd. 
atrive; |, ~ pees eee oo would — In emphasis on the selection of , especially in pone amity Econo ° ort-norn VCattie. Presa 
' é k. W.E. he case of the various. grains. Already greatly ‘OR SAT.E—Four trotters 5 aud 6 years | old. with ex. 
Hayden. 1 in —— Corm.—Demand quiet, prices lower... Book of its kind. Contains most important | fpne of the oldest established herds in Scotiand 4 
ig 23 nice milch cows, on permit, left teamer, yellow, 52c. improved strains of wheat and oats have been The How to 4 Bessie, Missie, Princess Royal, Ley mirage nag ay lity to POOL. 
tg - on sold 5 cows, of 800@1100 * —— Sule: obiamed simply by saving the best and heaviest Breeding Proper m Lady, alex idrina, ——* But- — — —8X ‘ind: 
* O. H. Forbush, 3 beef cows, 2920 » yellow, 5 *' | heads and kernels. At the Geneva (N. Y.) terfly 
ie t=. Irving, 5ealves, at $6 @ head, av. —Demand  qulet, supplies moderate. + | station corn was bred with the object of increas- pap gt yg oy in tae ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
8 inl eo fancy, —— ie . Ww as foreman on gentieman’s farm 
102 eal ungton Live Stock Company sold No. clipped, white . ‘: | lng its prolificness. Seven ears produced on C. CREIGHTON, Prats. N. H. 
4 1 118 ths, at 6c. J. 8. Henry, 41 clipped, wh ite, 43¢. @ | three stalks were taken for seed. From this | HAVE A VERY CHOICE Lor OF HEAVY 
ibs, at at 6te. P. Slattery, 1 beef cow, 890 “intone. ; seed 144 stalks were grown. Of these forty-four | ; OR SALE—Five Fico pi ts bo 14 to 3 hands, 3 tos 
minds inter wheat t bra, sa sacks, $16 @18 25. oo. | bore large single ears, eighty-three bore twa) old. M. M. Me- 
B — Spring Pies Me a marketable ears each, and seventeen bore three Vincennes. Ind : 
ON P MARKET. wheat 1 00. or more ears each. Itis stated that the number | . espa 
PRODUCE, oa beta meal for ig cen, 25. of stalks bearipg two and three ears each were | = A MC 
Whelesale Prices. fa. Linseed,.§26 75 much larger in this plat of selected corn than As non as a —— bee Ae oe . —— 
oultry, Bresk Milled. Barley.—Feed. barley, 5@58e in other plats of corn in which the seed was not | qualities that ——— et gh A de is —* 
Norther, ena " — Eye-2.ooas.do bbl. e # bushel. selected with regard to prolificness. , ——— vo find —— 
— BOOM IN-GINSENG. , maith ahs 
rollers, (0,800 «25 eae — 6° THE WOOL MARKET. sums of money, perhaps ing to to —— — 
roilers Sto pair, ꝓ tb $100,000, will be invested by Chicago in onc., M. @8t. P. R. BR. 
cs 05,2 Ths, P pair.. Unwaghed fleece, fine, Michigan -..-.----- ginseng raising in Wood and J counties, W. A. 
— ee yer sr EB Lao — — besa ———— — Eikhera, Wis. 
Pig : choige ocwcsonspe cas adessbubl “6 ae it lood Os ols cedcesen eel Nekoosa nape sireedy been ——2 
pons, [000 R — aa, | ginseng gardens will be planted in that locality in Beav y ] ~ Herefor ds, 
Souabs, <2 €00d, done. 22 nome 6 | Five elaipe Deb and 22 a spring. It is. said that ginseng growers er Vd 
este m '; 20-0 cccepémeietamusaaelnaian alain 2 3 26 SCOULEd .. ..-. 22 cc coce seen ene 52° | have ‘ormed & trust, r they ive 
—8* ~ onitiid penn Ray chair sbecedsecceesenbusSeoceses on ginseng —* —— ‘Michigan WIBADX, MONT. 
NS, * seng roots are worth WST Pro 
—— —— — i 15 For Hovsr PLANts.—Mrs. L., Herkimer | s pound in the United 5 and are said to E. H. BREW, ER, p- 
Old cory." '° Cholee..... 12@13 » >Goanty, N. Y.: The plants which look yellowish at from $60 to $200 per pound in China, and Farm 1 1-8 miles north of town. 
Receipt VOD Tir rece ceed be — 10} @11 . be wavered, or lousy, valued at $25,000 have been raised. from a 
* \prildd, were 177 packages. and do not Groshanging to larger pots, If these | sere of ground. The seeds sell at Registered Herefords 
Rows Pt Live Peultry. pete) are —— ‘a teaspoontal of the | or one cent a seed. In fact, the ginseng —— all ages for 
O08, 8 tbo — 1a: following fertilizer dissolved'in a pint‘of': Siar : | is undergoing a boom at present, and beginner sale times at-bottom prices. 
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The Werthex. 
SONE EASTER GIFTS. 
To make a neotle-bovk, embroider 
of linen with some graceful spray 
ons eee ee a A Jace 
oe ee ad vik dak ent gauss & prevent 
gmovthiy between heavy weights. Cover’ keep 
sacther pices of cardboard in the same w8y- | moving to pack j 
These are the cutside covers, front and back. 5 few | oxtton | 
two ther pices of cardboard the same size, pee or Rew 
crossing one side with the silk. VYasten one growth it 
of the red silk pieces to a white linen piece is cutting ea 
fox the front, and just the same fer the direction may be helped by top of 
back. Now tack the two together with | the mail along the centre, weakening it so 
white thread, where the binding of the bovk | that it may flare vat. If the trouble is far 
is. Inside, om the bine lining, fasten three advanest, the slight operation of cutting 
gmail squares of ine white fannel with the away the bulging fiesh at the side of the 
oiges finked. Sew tiny ribbon thes om the te may be found necessary. — Youth’s Com- 
etiges A the book. — | pasion. * 
A very pretty souvenit-spoon mote 

by taking a soft strip of chamois three | Cleaning Corpets. 
quarters of a yard lovg and a quarterof a Too remove oil and grease from carpets, 
yard wide. Pink the four sides or cut spread « layer of French chalk over the 
them with sharp scissors into tiny points. spots, cover with a sheet of blotting paper 
Sew two lengths of bine ribbon half an inch and iron with a warm Gatiron. Repeat the 
wide in lovps (through which the handle of process if necessary. Or spread upon the 
the spoon may be passed) along the centre stain a paste made of fuller’s earth, brash- 
of the chamois, {rum one short side to the | ing it off when dry and renewing until the 
other. At the middle of one of the short stain is removed. Use gall in the paste to 
sides of the chamois sew two tying strings preserve the colors of the fabric treated. 
of the bine ribbon. Measure a piece of blue Remove oil paint with very pure spirits 
plash a half-inch wider in tae four sides of turpentine. The impure spirits leave 
than the piece of chamois. Turn the extra grease spots. 
piece over on the wrong side and baste To remove grape stains, wash with warm 
against it the wrong side of the chamois; scapeuds and 2 little ammonia water, spong- 
use blind stitching with bine silk to fasten ing afterwards with clear, cold water. 
the eiges together. _ For earpets infested with moths or carpet 

nice holder for neckties is made by bugs, try spreading a wet sheet on the car- 
taking two corset boxes without the pet, then running s hot flat-iron quickly 


hand them. Fasten them at the corners in | be wonderfully cleaned and brightened by | 


the original shape of the box, covering the sprinkling a handful of dry salt over it, then 
stitches with bow-knots of narrow ribbon. | 
— Eva M. NILes. 





ee ot before the is subjected to this 
A prize was offered recently by the out carpet 
Londun Tid-Bits for the best answer tothe ‘ry-cleaning process. The salt is a good 
question, “ What is Home?” Here area 
few of the answers which were received: 


“+ Where cated best, and you | 
- "jeden . | out instead of into them.—Marech Woman’s 


grumble most.”’ : 
“ A world of lifeshut out, a world of love | Home Companion. 


shut in.” 
“ Home is the blossom, of which heaven | 
is the fruit.”’ In this busy age, when new materials are 
“The golden setting, in which the bright- so plentifal, so pretty and so cheap, it is 
est jewel is ‘ mother.’ ”’ 
“The father’s kingdom, the children’s pairing old garments. I know this sounds 
paradise, the mother’s world.” like heresy to many careful women, but in 
“The place where the great are some- the past there have been set forth truths 
times small and the small often great.” in more serious matters than sewing which 
“The centre of our affections, around haveat first been regarded as heretical. I 
which our heart’s best wishes twine.” | would practice, almost to the letter, the 
“The jewel cosket, containing the most old proverb, “A stitch in time saves 
precious of all jew-ls—domestic happi- nine,” and put in few and short repair 
ness.” | stitches. We can all easily picture in 
“ The only spot on earth where the faults our minds a veritable Joseph’s woat of 
and failings of fallen humanity are hidden | a man’s shirt or child’s dress, patehed 
under the mantle of charity.” | with the remnants of the goods from which 
* A little hollow scooped out of the windy | the garment was originally made; it repre- 
hill of the world, where we can be shielded sented as much time, and nearly as much 
from its cares and annoyances.” | material and thread as would s new shirt or 
** Home is the central telegraph office of | dress, and after all was neither sightly nor 
human love, into which run innumerable! very durable. But if patching must be 
wires of affection, many of which, though | done, let it be done on the sewing machine 
extending thousands of miles, are never | where practicable; the time consumed will 
disconnected from the one great termi-/| be but a fraction of what would be spent in 








nus.”’—Selected. | doing it by hand, and the ‘results quite as 
ad satisfactory. 
Etiquette of Whet May be Esten with | Teach the little daughters of the house 


Fingers. too “Complete Art of Needlework,” 
first and second volumes, by hand and 
There are a number of things that the | machine. Then, when taney grow into busy 

















most fastidious and well-behaved persons | 
now eat atthe dinner table without the aid | 
of either knife, fork or spoon. The follow- | 
ing are a few examples: : 

Olives, to which a fork should never be 
applied. 

Asparagus, whether hot or cold, when 
served whole, as it should be. 

Lettuce, which shouid be dipped in the 
dressing or a Jittle salt. 

Celery, which may properly be placed on 
the tablecloth beside the plate. 

Strawberries, when served with the stems 
on, as they usually are. 

Bread, toast, tarts, small cakes, etc. 

Fruits of all kinds, except preserves and 
melons, which are eaten with a spoon. 

Cheese, which is almost invariably eaten 
with the fingers by the most particular. 

Kither the leg or other small pieces of a 
bird. Ladies at most of the fashionable 
luncheons pick small pieces of chicken 
without using knife and fork. 

Chipped potatoes are generully eaten with 
the fingers by epicures. There must be no 
particle of fat adhering to the chipped 
potatoes and they must be crisp.—Deline- 
ator. 
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ingrowing Toe Nell. 

Ingrowing or ingrown toe nailis one of 
the minor ills of life which, like some others 
of its class, often cause more actual pain 
and inconvenience than many more serious 
affections. 

The affection is situated most commorly 
on the free side of the great toe, although it 
may occur on the other side of the great toe, 
or at any one of the four smaller toes. 
It is said to be caused by badly constructed 
shoes, in which che toes are cramped to- 
gether. Undoubtedly, high-heeled and nar- 
row-toed shoes are an abomination, and are 
responsible for much crippling, but it is 
doubtful if they would ever cavse ingrow- 
ing nail if the latter were cut properly. 

The toe nails. should always be cut off 
square, ataright angle to the axis of the 
toe, and should never be pared close and 
rounded off at the sides parallel with the 
extremity of thetoe. If they are rounded 
there is nothing left to support the side of 
the toe, and the pressure of the shoe then 
causes the fleshy parts to ride up over the 
side of the nail; and as the latter grows it 
has to cut its way into soft parts, for it has 
nowhere else to go. 

The wound so caused cannot heal, for the 
sharp side of the nail is always cutting 
farther into it and producing irritafion, 
Soon it becomes inflamed; then matter 
forms, “‘ proud fiesh’”’ grows up over the 








[ A definition — 


“Painkilte 


Nia 
sure cure for Cramps, Colic, 
and all Stomach Complaints. 
There is but one Painkiller, 


Perry Davis’.” 

























homekeepers and mothers they will be 
qualified to meet the question of sewing 
economics, make Johnnie’s new shirts 
quickly and put the time thus saved into 
hemstitching Fannie’s white dress and 
brier-stitching the baby’s dainty little 
sacque. Speed isavery desirable quality 
in @ needlewoman, but neatness is 
superior to it, and in he use of 
these short cuts she should not sacrifice 
the latter to attain the former. Ex- 
cept where the work is very fine, a short 
cut in the tedious operation of stroking 
gathers may be made by drawing the 
gathered material up tightly on one end of 
the thread, and with quick movement pull- 
ing the goods down straight and stiff at 
right angles to the line uf thread. These 
gathers may sewed to.a band or other 
plain piece, with little or no basting, in 
fact, a few pins, carefully placed, will gen- 
erally serve the purpose of the basting- 
thread, and take up less time in placing and 
removing. Cut and fit accurately and with 
care, but never baste when it can be 
avoided. 

When usinga strong and nicely htting 
lining for a second time in a waist or wrap- 
per, do not remove whalebones nor rip any 
of the seams. Cut away the worn out- 
side material and shape and fit the new to 
thelining. The results will be satisfactory, 
with less than half the work of making 
an entirely new garment. Strips of sewed 
on buttons, worked buttonholes or other 
pieces of time-taking sewing, when not too 
much worn, may often be utilized in new or 
made-over underclothing or linings, and 
when ripping up old garments it is wise to 
save from the ragbag these parts for future 
usefulness. 

Underclothing and other articles may be 
made strong and serviceable by a ‘ French 
fell,’”? and when thus sewed, the work is 
shortened if the first row of stitching—on 
the edge of the seam, right side of goods 
out—is done, with a very long stitch, then, 
when the work is turned and ready for the 
second stitching of the seam, the stitch may 
be shortened again. French felling is par- 
ticularly desirable for infants’ clothing, 
and in nearly all kinds of work on under- 
clothing or thin goods it may be used with 
advantage in place of the overcasting or 
“whipping” of seams by hand—that 
memory of our childhood’s laborious first 
stitches. 

All workers with needle and sewing ma- 
chine know of the time gained by running 
one seam directly after another through the 
machine without cutting the thread and 
starting afresh. I learned from’a woman 
who worked for a tailor sevéral jittle points 
about machine séwing. At the end of a 
hem or other final seam she simply turned 
the work in the needle and retraced the 
stitching a half-inch or more into the seam, 
and cut the thread close, thus fastening it 
securely and much more quickly than by 
the usual method of attaching a needle to 
the end of thread left for the purpose and 
overhanding the finished edge. In the case 
of an apron hem, or one of similar depth, the 
stitching up the side with retracing took the 
place of overhanding. In narrow 
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After a long, exhausting walk, bicycle 
spin or any severe physical or mental strain 
take a good half hour’s rest in a com- 
fortable armchair or lying on a sofa before 
you eat a substantial meal.— Exchange. 
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Damp Beddiag. 

A great many housekeepers are careless 
about airing bedding. No bed that is not 
regularly aired is fit to sleep in. Those who 
have frequently experienced the “ hospital- 
ity ” of hotels know how often the sheets 
of the bed are damp. When this is the case 
the safest way is to take them off and hang 
them on chairs before a fire or register. It is 
not safe to have beds made up in rooms that 
are not occupied. There is always 
some dampness, especially in winter, about 
rooms that are not aired, and this settles 
upon the bed and other articles in the 
room. The best way is to keep a single 
sheet and counterpane, with fancy sham 
pillows on the beds when not in use. Before 
a room is to be occupied, air it by opening 
the windows and turning on the heat, or 
light a fire in the fireplace, if there is one. 
Wipe off the furniture and put everything in 
order. Meantime let the bed air, after 
taking off the counterpane, sheet and 
fancy pillow cases. Dry these, but put them 
away for use when thejroom is not occupied. 
Make the bed with fresh sheets and bian- 
kets, and other bed linen, which has been 
aired before a fire for at least two hours 
after taking it out of the linen closet or 
wherever the bedding is kept. There are a 
great many people who do not know that it 
is dangerous to take sheets and pillow cases 
out of a drawer or off a shelf and use 
them without airing them. All muslin or 
linen gathers dampness when laid away.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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Breathe Through Your ‘Nose. 

In all kinds of atmosphere the breath 
should only be inhaled through the nose. 
An occasivnal breath of extra pure air 
through the mouth may be good; but in 
cars and in most offices and rooms nose- 
breathing is essential. A second rule is, 
since so much time is spent in cars and 
offices and rooms in earning a livelihood, 
and since thece places are overheated and 
underventilated—the heating and ventila- 
tion being out of the control of most of us— 
we must take in fresh air whenever possi- 
ble, in order that we muy restore the bal- 
ance. The best times to do this will be in 
the early morning when the air is freshest, 
and late at night, when deep breathing will 
help us to get sleep. We may breathe cor- 
rectly while we are waiting ina street, and 
especially where streets meet. We can 
soon form an aatomatic habit of breathing 
properly on such occasions.—Chambers’ 
Journal. eas. 


Climate and Character. 


Climate has an undoubted influence on 
the character. Persons take’ from atmog- 
pheric‘conditions and surroundings many of 
their mental attributes; they seem to ab- 
sorb into their being something akin to the 
climate and environment. Those born and 
reared in a rugged, wild and bleak country 
are generally rugged, hardy and stern 
themselves, while those brought up 
in a rich, warm and genial climate 
and surroundings are themselves usu- 
ally of a generous, easy-going nature. 
The London Evening Standard of a re- 





offers the necessities and luxuries of life 
almost without labor, man is: sapped of 
lotos existence. No 
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the chief topic of conversation. I hope to live 
to see the day when it will be considered 
as ill bred to ask after last week’s influenza 
or last month’s rheumatism as it pow is to 
remark on the patch on one’s shoe or the 
mole on one’s face. Iitell you, when we 
learn to think health and poise and whole- 





ANCHOVY SANDWICA. 

Pour off wine, and wash thoroughly in vinegar; 
then allow them t stand a while in olive-oil, after 
which drain and open lengthwise, removing bones, 
aad place on unbuttered slices of bread. 

BROOK TROUT (BLAZER). 

Clean the fish carefully and dredge with flour. 
Pat the butter in the chafing-dish, and when hot 
lay in the trout and fry toa nice brown. Serve 
as soon as done with sprigs of green or slices of 
lemon as a garniture. No salt willbe needed 
when fried in butter. : 

APPLE ICE-CREAM. 

Success in ice-cream depends considerably on 
the method of freezing. Do not use too much 
salt or the ice-cream will be hard, but coarse in 
texture and icy in consistency. Three pints of 
salt is enough for a large pailful of eracked ice— 
ora gallon freezer. Pack cracked ice in layers 
with salt, packing it in firmly but making it moist 
with cold water. Ice-cream should remain packed 
for at least two hours after it is frozen. It is 


in the latter case using an extra amount of butter. 
Stir the chopped whites thoroughly into the sauce 
and pour over hot toast. Sprinkle the top with 
grated cheese and the sifted yolks. 

BAKED EGGS. 

Te oake eggs, cook a dozen eggs hard, 
drop them into cold water, and remove 
the shells. Arrange ten of the eggs in a 
shallow dish, pour Bechamel sauce over them, 
sprinkle the top with the yolks of the two remain. 
ing eggs, which have been powdered fine and 
mixed with an equal quantity of breadcrumbs. 
Pour a little melted butter over the tcp, garnish 
with triangles of bread dipped in melted butter, 
and place in a quick oven. When colored a light 
brown serve in the dish in which they were 


cooked 
TEA CAKE. 

A delicious tea cake that may easily give your 
five o’clocks” a. deserved reputation is thus 
made: Reserve the white of one of six eggs, beat- 
ing the yolks to a stiff froth; add five ounces of 
sugar.and the same quantity of almonds that 
have been blanched and pounded fine ina mor- 
tar with three ounces of flour, the grated rind of 
half a lemon, one ounce of orange peel cut very 
fine, a dust of ground cloves and half a teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon. Finally the single beaten white 
is quickly stirred in and the cake baked 1n small 
round pans.—Harper’s Bazar. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 

A way to prepare caulifiower au gratin isto 
leave the head unbroken. Place the whole cauli- 
flower ona buttered baking plate, sprinkle with 
Parmesan cheese, then with buttered crumbs 
and bake until browned. Send to the table ona 
hot platter and surrounded by rich white sauce. 

More time is needed for cooking white meats 
than dark. The failure of cooks to comprehend 
this principle explains the too frequent appear 
ance of dried-up mutton and underdone veal. 

Battenberg lace and other laces cf the braid 
variety are still very fashionable. Many new 
designs and stitches appear each year, and most 
beautiful, though not the most costly, cloths are 
made with a centrepiece and insertions of the 
Battenberg. The newest of this work is made 
ons of fine network with 


To make an omelet with fine herps, allow for 
six eggs, one-half tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, one-half tablespoonful of chopped 
and the same of chopped cinves. Beat the eggs 
in a bowl for four minutes, add one-fourth cupful 
of sweet cream,and again beat. Melt one-half 
ounce of butter in an omelet pan, and when hot 

eggs. When they begin to thicken. 
sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper, and spread 
the herbs over the surface. Fold and serve ona 
hot platter. 

Stockings and socks that have seen their best 
days and are on their way to the ragbag. may be 
utilized in yarious ways by the careful housewife. 
Cut off the feet, then fold the leg part over sev- 
eral times and sew the ends, and one has a soft 
holder for grasping kettles, the stovelifter, irons 
and other utensils of the kitchen. White hosiery 
is capital when used as a window-cleaner in 
place of the old dustur or bit of discarded muslin 
which many women save for this purpose. 
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signs, and hackabuck done in cross-stitch, are a 
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Eeen bands with stra ght tura-over edge of linen | : = 
lace or hemstitching are for simple morning wear. | =!™#larly it is the work of the «piri: 


belt; 
leng: bens into 2 panel on the skirt front; a third | into sunrise, as sunrise changes into p--:- - 


box plaiting; and a fourth makes nearly all of his eave in the sense of the acquisition of ; 
full dress totlettes in Directoire style, with fromts spi; be no more, and intuitive percept: 

opening over petticoats of brocade, lace or SatiN, transcendent majesty of the Universz! 1 :- 
with slightly drooping Diouse matching the au our souls forever—Vers Bev. Ar-> -. > 
underskirt. There is the same marked difference | Wilberforce, in a sermon preached in We--- 
in regard to the bodice. The pouched styles 80 wor abbey. 


trimmed. Fagoted yokes, with deeply pointed | development of those heretofore latent ani 
berthas below, are extensively used on gowns of | Wnrecognized are combining to throw 2 -. 
gauzy material for evening wear and on dainty illumination on not only the aspects. —.: 
batiste and dotted Swiss for day uses. The | the purposes of life. Man is cominz -- 
simplicity which was formerly considered an es | enlightenment concerning the environ™--: 
sential of shirt-waist models has given verge of the spiritual world, as one more imn>. - 
fanciful effects—elaboration being attained ately controlling him as well as or< <a: 
slurring, tucks, applications of Persian garnitures, | 07. profound and significant tha: --- 
e, Double skirts of about ual length are environment of matter and of ether 
to be seen among the ye dress models | things go, the chief emphasis has alw2.- 
for day wear. Each skirt is finished with a | been placed upon the material environ: 
fagoted hem, with three or four tucks orarow Man has not infrequently been willinz :> 
— in lace or embroidery above the | sel] his soul for a mess of pottage—his ch +: 
n is soul, but 
Mech and mountain dees are mae ot| inet Deng ot the les of is Ss. 
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blouse vest or yoke of embroidered grass linen in | Ing to exchange the entire devotion ng I 
openwork designs. Turn-back cuffs and Van-| energies fora finer and more respien lent 
dyke collars are added to many of thesecostumes. , quality of food, clothing and shelter,—: - 
The fancy for drop yokes, stole fronts, plastrons | a palace in which to live, for private 
and other accessories of ecru or flax-colored cars and steam yachts in which % z» 
linen grows rapidly, and some novelty of this about, and all the paraphernalia «- 
—— —— iil cessible to the multi-millionaire. Bu: :: 
ee new gus especially is not all that these possessions typ‘) 
pam rae’ ae delicate summer pe ani which constitutes his most important -2. 
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, Siving a full, fluffy effect to id J a. 
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ferred, and the ruffies lace edged, tucked or bor- 
dered with bands of embroidery or Cluny inser- | 


tion. 

ee Pale willow, golden and chartreuse green | 
and yellow on primrose, honeysuckle and soft | 
corn tints are two colors that are to be very | 
fashionable this summer for gowns entire, for 
fancy waists, and especially for princess slips 
and linings for transparent gowns of lace batiste, 
India mulle, net, chiffon, and all of the silky pine- 
apple tissues. 

a®, The new etamine and canvas-patterned 
dress fabrics, shot in two colors, are well adapted 
to the handsome Persian passementeries. These 
trimmings grow constantly more attractive, but 
with a price in exact proportion. Ona gown of 
azalea-pink and stem-green canvas iridescent 
garnitures are used, laid over strappings of 
moss-green silk. This trimming is applied to 


both skirt and bodice. It is said a‘ the importing | . 


houses that the etamine and canvas materials 
wear well, being all wool, and, although the 
shining surface is somewhat hard and trying, 
this objection is leseened if the goods are made 
up with a vest of some soft, clinging fabric and a 
stole neckpiece of velvet or silk of some becom- 
ing color. 

e*e Moire ribbons are used for spring millinery, 
but in the small ripples known as moire Francais 
and the larger weaves of moire antique. Wide, 
diagonal weaving is on new sash ribbons, usually 
of changeable colors, and some of these have 
striking figures as large as lace medallions. The 
tartan and Roman plaid weaves are particularly 
handsome in appearance. A number of ribbons 
are this season imported to match exactly the 
light colors and patterns of summer cottons. 
Soft Liberty satin ribbons are barred in deeper 
colors, in heavier weaves of satin: taffeta rib- 
bons have fohage and berry patterns of natural 
size, and others have chine flowers. Some of the 
expensive sash ribbons measure five-eighths of a 
yard in width, and in plaid, Pompadour, trellis 
and fridescent patterns, are used for blouses, 
borderings, yokes, stoles and panels. 

e*%.Nun’s gray, Persian lilac, black, golden 
brown, and the new becoming shade of sage- 
green voile, eolienne, crepe mistrai and silk- 
and-wool canvas etamine, are made into at- 
tractive gowns for demi-dress wear. Tucks and 
shirring are in constant use, but anumber of the 
newest models are Directoire style with open 
fronts, picturesque cape collars that reach well 
over the shoulders, and underskirts of moire, 
plaited peau de soie or figured silk:—New York 
Evening Post. 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


The Power that manifests through the Universe 
distinguishea as material, is the same Power 
which in ourselves wells up under the form of 
eonsciousness.—Herbert Spencer. 


It was a definite promise of God tha* He should 
unfold, develop, spiritualize the conceptions of 
the eurly Christian faith, revealing gradually, as 
meu should be able to assimilate them, higher, 
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the organism consists in its power of in:+:- 
changing energy with that of its environ- 
ment,” says Frederic W. H. Myers.—*)! 
appropriating by its own action some frae- 
tion of that pre-existent and limitless pow-: 
We human beings exist, in the first place. in 
world of matter,’”” he continues, “* whence 
we draw the obvious sustenance of 01: 
bodily functions. We exist also ina wor)! 
of ether, that is to say, we are construct=i 
tw respond to a system of laws, ultimat+)) 
continuous, no duubt, with the laws of mat- 
ter, but affording a new, a generalize. 4 
profounder conception of the Cosmos. n 
this environment our organic existence ‘-- 
pends as absolutely as on the materia! en- 
vironment, although less obviously.— 0: 
- within, beyond the world of ether.— 
as a still profounder, still more generaliz=! 
aspect of the Cosmos—must lie, as | beli-\- 
the world of spiritual life.’”’ 

This world of spiritual life, a deeper 
reality, a profounder realm of energy than 
the ethereal world, is the true environm-": 
of the spirit even while embodied in ph)-:- 
cal form, and the secret of all success, of «| 
achievement, of all progress, of all ha; 
ness, is to discover increasing mean- 
which we may thus relate ourselves to ou 
tive realm. Science and Psychical Res+: 
are supplementing Religion; are, in‘ 
incorporating themselves into Relizi 
vital factors of the spiritual progress 0: 
manity. Far from being hostile ele: 
to the revelation of the Divine 
given in the Bible, they explain, : 
extend, they interpret that revela: 
As Archdeacon Wilberforce so finely p 
out, God is ever the same, “ but 
men see of Him changes,—changes 
out contradiction of the past « 
tions; changes as the dawn chang~’- 
sunrise, as sunrise changes into the | 
day.” One holds all his old faith an 
to it knowledge, as St. Paul hims: 
joins. One of these powers of the 
ual man now being rapidly develo; 
that of Telepathy, We shall learn *: 
in thought, as well as in oral speec!: 
shall learn to “ call up” the friend at 
tance, or the friend in the Unseen. 
mistakably as we now call up a { 
telephone. Time and Space are th~ 
which define the terrestrial life as : 
from the celestial. But man is, pri! 

a celestial being. He is, first of 
spirit, belonging to the spiritua! 
andonly secondarily and tem) 

a denizen of earth. He can 

to sume extent, at least, his 
faculties. For centuries he has ; 
imprisonment in the senses. His *' 
athand. He has but to assert his » 
eminence as a spiritual being with s: 
powers. He has but to exert these |: 

to prove to himself their existence, ‘ 
develop them to their increasing us. ‘‘ 
tension of power over the material un >": 
more wonderfal and more potent ani "0°" 
all-comprehending than even Maic."'* 
wonderful wireless telegraphy, is ai a". 
‘It doth not yet appear what we sh2ii®" > 
but that man can create and cont™: "” 
destiny to an increasing extent, is tur. = 
is the evolution of religion,—of tha: falt 
which has added to itself knowles 
Thought is the highest manifestation of 
energy; and when man learns to live - 
thought he acts upon all his environme” 
with energies that are immortal. 


Rome, Italy. 
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DISCOMFORT 
AFTER MEALS. 


Feeling oppressed with a sensation of 
.afiness, and finding the ‘food both to dis- 
«i and painfully hang like a heavy weight 
- the pit of the stemach are symptoms of 
‘igestion. With these the sufferers will 
_sson have Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- 
sof the Blood in the Head, Acidity of 
Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache 
cust of Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink- 
ir Fluttering of the Hea t, Choking or 
-ocating Sensations when in a lying post- 
_.. Dizziness on rising suddenly, Dots or 
\\ bs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
iowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
,, Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden Flushes 
> leat. A few doses of 


adways 
Pills 


w. free the system of all the above-named 
disorders. Purely vegetable. 

vice, 25 cents per box. Sold by all drug- 
gists, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York, 


ite sure to get ‘* Radway’s.”’ 


——— 1 . : 


WE PUT OUR HANDS IN. THINE. 
We put our handsin Thine, dear Lord, 
We put our hands in Thine, 
When, weeping in Gethsemane, 
We seek Thy love, divine. 


We put our hands in Thine, dear Lord, 
When grief and trouble beat; 

When faint our hearts ’neath heavy loads, 
in Thee we find retreat. 


But when the breezes gently blow 
Our barques o’er summer sea, 

Dear Lord, we-falter and forget 
The shelter found in Tbee. 


Yet, ever are Thy hands outstretched 
To earth, from Heaven above; 
We may forget and turn away; 
Thy name, dear Lord, is Love. 
Cleveland, O. EDGAR LEE 








DR. GOODCHEER’s BEMEDY. 


Feel all out of kilter, do you? 
Nothing goes to suit you, quite? 
Skies seem sort of dark and clouded, 
Though the day is fair and bright? 
Eyes affected—fail to notice 
Beauty spread on every hand? 
Hearing so impaired you’re missing 
Songs of promise, sweet and grand? 


No, your case is not uncommon— 
’T is a popular distress; 

Though ’tis not at all contagious, 
Thousands have it, more or less; 

But it yields to simple treatment, 
And is easy, quite, tocure; 

If you follow my directions 
Convalescence, quick, is sure. 


Take a bit oftcheerful thinking, 
Add a portion of content, 
And, with both, let glad endeavor, 
Mixed with earnestness, be blent: 
These, with care and skill compounded, 
Will produce a magic oil 
That is bound to cure, if taken 
With a lot of honest toil. 


If your heart is dull and heavy, 
lf your hope is pale with doubt,) 
Try this wondrous Oil of Promise,’ 
For ’t will drive the evil out. 
Who will mix it? Not the druggist 
From the bottles on his shelf; 
The ingredients required 
You must find within yourself. 
—Success. 
AD INFINITUM. 

(Dr. Dempwolff of Berlin announces that he 
has found an aquatic insect which preys upon 
the anopheles mosquito. He is cultivating the 
creature artificially, with the expectation of 
destroying the mosquito and the host of germs 
which inhabit its body.) 


They ’ve found the bug 
That eats the bug 
That fights the bug 
That bites us; 
They ’ve traced the germ 
That kills the germ 
That chews the germ 
That smites us. 


They know the bug 

That knifes the bug 

That stabs the bug 
That jabs us; 

They ’ve seen the germ 

That hates the germ 

That biffs the germ 
That nabs us. 


They ’ve struck the bug 
That slays the bug 
That flays the bug 
That sticks us; 
They ’ve jailed the germ 
rhat guides the germ 
That taught the germ 
To fix us. 


But still these bugs— 
Microbic thugs— 
In spite of drugs 

Combat us; 
And still these germs— 
Described in terms 
Inspiring squirms— 

Get at us! 

—W. D. Nesbit, in Life. 
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SPRING BAIN. 
The cry vi the water-courses for the songs of the 
rest children, 
The rt of the freshness of springing green 
Pf vce the winter drift has lgin;.......... - 
‘Ope oi the world-wide spaces in the balm of 
nd's caresses, 
Ando) at the heart of the underworld ‘the 
the roots in rain. 


of plashing footsteps where the 
t ! s drink and tremble, 

‘©: * of the April-changing sun on the drop 

held dew; 

the homereturning of the wind- 
i prairie ehildren 

t the grasses bend above and the 
ings loiter through. 


| of the horses plowing in the breadth 
ueadow grasses, —* 
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The i — 467. gay, it’s late for mo to be up, ‘sls, and daa 
J >a world of distance for the feet of | is cross! Do you think that Mr.,Maxwell— Oh, 
The | 00d children, te tet een a] hatte’ Mrs Maxwelll’” = °*' Mei ere 
HA - would have them fdllow on, the | “Roy ld0ked as if be'had ‘said too much. Guy 
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orn, lt rover instinets wake and the.joys |,must take the blame. xo and find him and 
« lream-free way. explain.: You -will excuse me, won’t you, Mr. 


‘‘S Worthington Smith, in Lippincott’s.: « 
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I must arrange to have a few minutes vith Sales 
girl who would 


to hide the expression that crept over his face. 
“That means,” sald’ Digby, after a pause, 
“that you intend to propose to. her tomorrow?” 


tired after your walk. Your voice is a bit shaky 

gg aS 
8, f 

“ But go on.” - ; iRby, 6 a — 

MNen.ꝰ continued Guy, “I have fallen in love 
with that girl, My life will not be a happy one if 
I do not-win her: I have: mentioned my inten- 
tion to you, old fellow, because I wish to ask a 
favor.” 

“What is it?” inquired Digby, surprised. “I 
can’t help you to win Grace—I ous : 
Grace Lyttleton!” . si Pada: 

‘*Yes, you can! ” was the astonishing rejoinder. 
“ I simply want you to keep out of — — 
see,” pursued Guy, a trifle awkwardly, “we are 
always together. Now, I can’t propose to her 
with you by my side, so I want—” — 

“Oh, I’ll clear out for the day!” agreed Digby. 
“‘ You ought to get a good chance. I’m going to 
—* in je You will have tomorrow ‘entirely, 
and on the following morning we start for town. 
Good-night!” . ga : 

Digby Grant was notin a pleasant mood when 
he reached his own bedroom. He, too, was in 
love with Grace Lyttleton; he had been trying to 
arrive at a decision as to whether she cared for 
him or not—whether he would be hkely to stand 
any chance if he proposed. He was not very well 
off, but nevertheless he could offer her a good 
home, and he was rising in his profession. Now 


—9— of essaying the capture of Grace’s hand and 
eart. ; 

I can’t go behind his back,’* muttered ‘Digby 
disconsolately, ‘‘so I must stand aside. Is she- 
the sort of girl that would be cé&ptivated by the 


terful man. 


fere!”’ groaned Digby. ‘I might be off gerly and 
go.to—somewhere—for the day!” = “>: a 


was staying at the same hotel, where her. 


self, his daughter and his young son, a boy of 
fourteen, Mr. Lyttleton thought ita bore to be 
compelled to spend two or three weeks away 
from his business, so he had letters sent on, and 
spent a fair proportion of his time in writing his 
instructions, talking to London on the telephone 
or reflecting over commercial problems in the 
smoking-room. Grace and Roy were left much 
to themselves, which was fortunate from Guy’s 
point of view. 

“The boy will be off somewhere, and she will 
be alone, so far as her relatives are concerned,” 
mused Guy with great satisfaction. “ I can man- 
age to get her toa quiet spot somewhere inside 
or out, and the thing will be done.” 

He had to wait some time for his chance during 
the morning. Other gentlemen appeared to 
claim a govudly share of her attention, and she 
was playing tennis in the spacious grounds of 
the palatial hotel. Roy, too, seemed to be 
* dodging about,” as Guy inelegantly phrased it, 
more than usual. However, the much desired 
opportunity presented itself at last, and he found 
himself alone with Grace Lyttleton. 

**May I have the pleasure of a walk and a 
talk with you in the garden, Miss Lyttleton?” 
he asked gallantly. ‘* You must feel warm after 
that game, and the flowers ace worth seeing. 1 
am going away tomorrow, and I should LKe this 
last day of my stay here to be the happiest.” 

She glanced at him shyly, half frightened, but 
bowed and said briefly that she would like a 
walk among the flowers. 

‘*I think she guesses what is coming!” said 
Guy exultantly to himself. “That makes my 
task easier!” . 

They went into the garden, and after a few 
steps he suggested that: they jshould seat them- 
selves on a rustic bench. 

In spite of his masterful disposition, Guy felt a 
little nervous about beginning. He nerved him- 
self and said: 

“Miss Lyttleton, I have asked you to come 
here because—”’ 

** Qh, here you are!” chimed ina shrill voice. 
** Nice in here, isn’t it? Got room tor me?” 

And Roy Lyttleton took a seat next to his 
sister. 

“What do you think of Mr. Benson’s play, Mr. 
Maxwell? Not up to much, is it?” asked the 
boy. 

Guy made some kind of reply mechanically. 
He wished that young gentleman far away, but 
he had to conceal his annoyance and be pleasant. 

Guy Maxwell laid himself out to another 
opportunity for the afternoon. Hes 
Roy that there was good scenery for ab amateur 
photographer in the neighborhood of Rookham, 
about three miles away, and:that the @ay wus a 
perfect one. Roy appeared to catch ab the idea, 
and Guy was hopeful. 3 

Guy felt just a trifle-mean at the thought of 
spying 6n Miss Lyttleton in order to discover 
which way she went for a walk, but he did it, and 
was rewarded by seeing her alone on the cliffe. 

“This is a fortunate meeting, Miss Lyttle- 
ton!” he declared, raising his hat. ‘Suppose 
we go to the base of that cliff. There is a pretty 
nook visible from here, and it would form a 
pleasant afternoon excursion. Don’t you think 
so? ” 

Grace Lyttleton murmured that it might be so, 
but she was afraid to undertake any climbing on 
account of the fatigue. ‘ . 

‘Tt is really very good of you to take so much 
trouble to make my stay: agreeable, Mr. Max- 
well,” she said charmingly, ‘“‘but I fear it is a 
thankless task for you.”’; ¢ 

Shelooked at him with a strange expression, 
which he interpreted favorably. He stretched 
out his hand to take hers. 

“ ’m going to Rookham tomorrow or the next 
day, Mr. Maxwell,” said a well-known voice be- 
hind him. 

Guy nearly uttered a rude exclamation, but he 
smothered it and resigned himself ‘to another 
opportunity. 

The evening alone remained, and Guy vowed 
that, by hook or by crook, he would have his 
answer then. There was a ball that evening, so 

“he would cértainly get Grace alohe at one portion 
of the entertainment. Roy would be in bed; that 
‘was one thing to be thankful for, and old Lyttle- 
ton was nobody. —— 

‘He secuted: three or four danoes, carefully 
selected by himself for convenient times, and 
felt certain of victory. . 

‘‘@he knows what to expect!” -he murmured 
several times. “ She’s shy and restrained, which 
‘1s a good sign.” 

When his first dance with her was over he 
tried to ‘lead her away to the conservatory, but 
her next partner claimed her. —E 

The second dance was before the interval, so 
be was safe from the intrusion of the next part-. 






Maxwell?” 


that young rascal out of the ws 


have & quiet talk with your s ter and you come 





—Washington Star. 


at the last moment Guy had announced his inten- | 


prospect of a title? I hardly think so, yet she | 
may bein love with him, for women likéa mas- |' 


“I don’t see that I have any right to inter: | 


He was true to his word, and Guy’ Maxwell 4, 2 
watched for the opportunity. Miss Ly¢tletom gina? 





had taken a suite of rooms to accommodate him- | 


ner. «Without: asking: her he led:her away toe '| ‘4 


4 She, was gone before he had time torealize the | ; 
faet. ‘He'gazéd’ sternly at Roy; if ‘he comarges | : 


silver; then his 
ib} face grew sombre and 
* That treachery,” he 


“Did she tell you why she. didn’t wish me to 
—*— to her?” he asked, as an idea crossed his 
* Yea,” admitted the boy. ‘She eaid she didn’t 
Want to hurt your feelings by saying something 
—* — ——— So It would be better to prevent 
saying anything to her. Girls are funn 

ie ng ey?” — 
»” suld Maxwell, after a pause, "I under 

stand now. I'll give you this bulf-cro 


cht we've had.” 
A, ap sald the boy, and the money changed 
Ss. ; 
“ So that’s my answer!” Maxwell, as 


he made his way to his room. “ Yet it was kindly 
on her part to wish to spare me a refusal. A 
refusal! H’m! That must be pretty uncomfort- 
able for a man to hear when he expects to be ac- 
cepted! Yes, it was a strange way of doing it, 
but a well-meaning way. Now I understand her 
apparently shy glances. . I’m off by the earliest 
train tomorrow. I wonder if she isin love and 
whom sheloves?” = — 

The question was answered six weeks later by 
the announcement in the newspaper of the en- 
gagement of Miss Grace Lyttleton and Mr. Digby 
Grant, the rising young barrister. - = --. - 


Doutb’s Department. 
A HELPING HAND. 
When William clears the table 
And carries out each plate, 


And piles the cups and saucers, 
He says his name is Kate! 


And when he dons his overcoat, 
And mitts and leggins trim, 
And saliies forth to carry wood, 
Why, then his name is Jim! 


But when he dresses in his best, 
With collar stiff and white, 
To promenade upon the street, 
i He’s Willium Horace Dwight! 


And would you lend a helping hand, 
_ - And be three boys in one? 
> You'll find that work and play unite 
To make the best of fun. 
—Little Men and Women. 
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Pigments. 

A pigment is a substance which imparts color 
to an object, as does paint. White light is made 
up of waves of different lengths, which, when 
falling upon our eyes, gives us the sensations of 
red, blue, green and so forth, according to the 
length of the waves. When all the different 
waves reach our eyes together, then we see 
white. A pigment absorbs or stops some of these 
waves of light and reflects others. Thus ifitisa 
red pigment, it absorbs blue, yellow, green and 
violet and reflects red. Ifitisa yellow pigment, 
it reflects yellow only. All bright colors are not 
due to pigments; for instance, there is no pigment 
in the rainbow. The colors of the rainbow are 
due to the fact that the waves of sunlight are 
reflected from the round raindrops at different 
angles, according to heir length, and so the 
white light is split up into the different colors of 
which it is composed. The same is true of a glass 
prism. 

The colors of flowers and leaves are due to 
pigments; so also the colors of most birds and 
butterflies, though sometimes feathers and 
butterfly scales are 80 constructed as to reflect 
the light at different angles in the manner ofa 
prism. These prismatic effects in birds and 
butterflies may be known from those due to 
pigments by the fact that the colors change 
according to the angle at which the objects are 
viewed. One of the commonest kinds of flower 
pigments is that which is either pink or blue and 
is called anthocyan, which is to say flower blue. 
This sort of pigment is seen in many wild and 
garden flowers, and also in some leaves, as those 
of the cultivated coleus. It is pink when the 
sap is acid, blue when it is not acid or is alkaline. 
in some flowers, such as the forget-me-not, the 
sap of the buds is acid, and they are accordingly 
pink, but later it loses its acidity, and they be- 
come blue. If you take some blue flower and 
soak it in dilute acid, it will shortly become pink. 

Another group of pigments varies from scarlet 
through orange to yellow. These are such 
as color the rays of sunflowers and the red and 
yellow autumn leaves. The yellow form which 
colors leaves is called xanthophyll, which means 
leaf yellow. 

The green color of leaves is due to still another 
pigment, called chlorophyll or leaf green. This 
substance is of great importance to the plant for 
other reasons than that of its color. 

White pigments are sometimes found in butter- 
files, but white flowers do not owe their white- 
ness to pigment. Flowers are made up of innu- 
merable little cells,and in white flowers these 
are filled with air. The little particles of air 
reflect all the light, and so the flowers appear 
white. You can prove this by violently squeez- 
ing or crushing the petals of a white flower, 
when they will become translucent. The same is 
true of snow, which is white because of the in- 
numerable particles of air entangled between the 
ice crystals. If snow is crushed or beaten down, 
it loses its dazzling brightness entirely. 

If you have no snow, you can see the same 
thing ina piece of cube sugar. It is very white 
but drop it into your tea and it at once loses its 
pure whiteness, while little bubbles of air rise to 
the surface of the tea. 

A very important animal pigment is haemo. 
globin; this is found in our blood corpuscles, and 
gives the blood its beautiful scarlet color. In 
small quantities it looks straw yellow, so that 
red blood corpuscles seen under the microscope 
do not look red atall. This haemoglobin, like 
the anthocyans, has two different phases. When 
it contains oxygen absorbed from the air in the 
lungs it is bright scarlet; butas the blood travels 
round the body this oxygen is set free, and the 
haemoglobin thus becomes reddish purp'e, as it 
is in our veins. You can see the bluish or purple 
veins at your wrist, and you know very well the 
color of scarlet blood as it flows from a wound.— 
New Mexico Bulletin. 
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A Wise Little Thistle. 


Once upon atime a thistle blossomed in a lane. 
She had downy, beautiful, purple blossoms, but no 
sharp spines, and the rabbits and the goats came 
down the lane and nibbled the fat, juicy leaves. 
The poor thistle felt bad that: she should. look so 
rayged, when the sunshine was so bright. But 
what could she do? Her leaves were so sweetand 
juicy, and the rabbits like to eat them, and they 
never thought about her. If they kept on they 
would eat her all up. So she thought and thought 
about it all night, and inthe morning she raised 
her head and looked happy. She had a plan.’ 

One day a pretty gray bunny came hopping 
down the lane, and the thistle looked very {nvit- 
ing. Indeed, she wanted him to nibble af her 
lower leaf to see how her plan worked. On came 
bunny and did just what the thistle wanted him 
106." Hie put out his little‘pink nose to take a bite 
—— end of the'nice, big, tat leat. But, ugh! 
‘he didn’t Dif it, because: something: pricked him 

te pretty little pink pose:-* Hé looked: at the 
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ning of the sixth century. ; 

——The site for the President’s palace, as the 
first maps name it, was sel » says the 
Century, by President W: and Major 
L’Enfant when they laid out the Federal city in 
1792, They proposed to have the President's 
house and the capitol reciprocally closed to the 
long vista formed by Pennsylvania avenue, and 
they also laid out « park-like connection between 
the two great buildings, after the manner now 
proposell by the pafk commission. The plans 
for the house, selected by Washington and Jeffer- 
‘son as the result of a competition in which 

ant took part, were drawn by James 
Hoban, a native of Dublin. 

— While it is a matter of history that the first 
locomotive made and run in England was a small 
model of an ordinary road Jocomotive constructed 
in 1784 by Willlam Murdock, it is probably little 
known that this original engine is still in exist- 
ence, and has,'within the past year, been ex- 


. hibited in London by Messrs. Tangyes, Limited. 


The littie locomotive is about fourteen inches 
high and nlneteén inches long, with a width over 
the driving wheels of seveninches, 
—Perhaps the most interesting gift to the 
Pope on his Pehtifical jubilee was an ancient 
clock, inthe form of a planisphere, dating from 
1725. It was constructed at Plaisance by the 
mathematician Barnardo Facini, who presented 
it tothe wife of Philip Il. of Spain. The plani- 
sphere gives the hours and the minutes, accord- 
ing to the Italian and Spanish style, the ‘length 
of days and:nights, according to the seasons, 
the daily position of the sun according to the 


‘) signs of the zodiac, solar and lunar eclipses, the 


real seasons and the seasons according to as- 
tronomy. 

— One of the strange things about the prehis- 
toric races of this continent is that their origin 
and early history are involved in so much obscu- 
rity. This is especially true of the civilized races 
of the South and Southwest. Civilization began 
among the Mayas as esrly as the Christian era, 
and from their original abode in Central America 
gradually spread northward until it reached the 
borders of Mexico, where it was taken up by the 
far-famed Toltecs, whose history is so obscure, 
and finally was transmitted by them to the 
Aztecs or Nahuas, who came down from the 
North and settled in the beautiful valley of Ana- 
huac, or Mexico. Some of the cities of this civil- 
ization lie buried beneath accumulated ruins; 
others have remained hidden in deep forests and 
have only within a few years been discovered. 


Hotes and Queries. 


MEx1Ico.—“" Tourist”: The city of Mexico 
has about four hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The year of its founding is conjectural. It cei- 
tainly dates back several centuries before the 
Spanish conquest, which occurred early in the 
sixteenth century. Soit is the oldest centre of 
civilization on the North American continent. 
The legend is that one of the Montezumas, hunt- 
ing a new home for his people, coming either 
from north .or south, thé which is not really 
known, wandered into the beautiful valley, now 
the site of the city. Most of it was then covered 
by water, as it has been several times since, but 
in the centre was an island. The Aztec chief- 
tain was attracted by the place. He definitely 
determined to locate his people there because of 
anomen. He observed a great eagle sitting ona 
cactus plant, holding 1n his talonsa snake. This 
induced the Montezuma to select the valley of 
Mexico, Mexitl, he called it, for his wonderful 
people, and here was attained the highest degree 
of civilization reached by the American aborig- 
ines. é 

SLEEPING SICKNESS.—*P. H.D.”: The dis- 
ease in Africa about which you inquire is, accord- 
ing to the London Hospital,a chronic form of 
meningitis. Sleeping sickness or negro lethargy 
is produced by the presence of a “germ” pre 
sumably bacterial, and is communicable from 
person to person through channels which have 
not as yet been clearly demonstrated, the general 
fact of infectiveness not being doubtful. It 
seems to differ widely from the only form of 
epidemic tis known in Europe, the so- 
called ‘‘cerebro-spitial,” in its chronic character, 
as well as in its almost invariably fatal issue, re- 
covery or cure being practically unknown. The 
early symptoms are so slight that they would 
easily escape the .natice of an unpracticed ob- 
server; but the natives of Uganda have become 
thoroughly acquainted with them, and have 
brought to the hospital of the commission many 
commencing cases in which their diagnosis has 
been only too surely justified by the event. The 
duration varies from one month to six, and the 
disease is described as being capable of being 
classed with hydrophobia as one of the most fatal 
that is known to mankind. More or less slowly, 
the early listlessness passes into coma, and the 
coma into death, with occasional deceptive 
periods of apparent improvement. No treatment 
appears to exert any definite influence upon 
either the march or the termination of the 
malady. ; 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—“ V.”: Signor Mar- 
cont is not the only one by any means who is ex- 
perimenting with wireless telegraphy. In Eng- 
land Sir Oliver Lodge, in conjunction with Dr. 
Alexander Muirhead, a well-known telegraphic 
expert, is perfecting a system which has already 
been successfully tried and which the inventors 
hope will rival tne Marconi system. Experts 
who have seen the present Lodge-Muirhead sys- 
tem working pronounce it to be more rapid and 
clearer than anything yet exhibited. Pro- 
fessor Lodge’s new coherer, which is the in- 
tegral feature of the system, consists of a 
small steel disc rotating in light contact with 
a column of mercury through an oil film. It ts 
stated that the’ sensitiveness of the coherer is 
remarkable, as are its extreme simplicity and 
freedom from derangement. Moreover, it does 
not require a decoherer or relay circuit. It works 
direct upon the Kelvin-Muirhead siphon recorder, 
giving, it is sald, signa}s almost equal to the best 
submarine telegraph work. It is stated that the 
submarine cable companies have so far aban- 
doned the reserved attitude shown toward other 
systems as to take a practical interest in the 
Lodge-Muirhead system. : ‘ 

SENGING FroGs.—“ Investigator”: In some 
cases the glottis of the frog presents a consider- 
abie analogy to the upper larynx of birds. Cuvier 
compares their mechanism to a kettledrum, Dr. 
Abbott to a steam whistle. Various species of 











in South America,-make the best approach to 
song. Some of their sounds are flutelike, others 
metallic, others again a clear, loud, trilled rattle, 
sometimes plercingly shrill. That under certain 
ciréumstancés the effects are pleasing we can 
gather: from such’ a keen obsefver as Darwit. 
He says:‘ Near Rio Janeiro I-used often* to sit 
ina» evening listéning to a-number of littte hyls 
which, perched on biades of grass close to the 
water, sent forth sweet chirping notes.in har- 


mony. * 

Biccrst OckAN, Livzg.—" Mariner”: The 
gross tonnage of the Cedric, the arrival of which 
you noticed in New York, is 21,000, while her dis- 
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nean channels. When volcanic activity is re- 
sumed, the first thing that occurs is an explosion 
that blows the lake—water, fish and all—into 
the air, and distributes it over the neighboring 
land and water surface. 

-——J. Watson Taylor of Cambridge owns a 
watch that has been in his family for two hun- 
dred years. 

——Air guns were first made in Germany in 
1656 by Guhr. 

——Envelopes were first used in 1839. 

—— The first railway in England was begun in 
1825; iu Austria and France in 1828; the United 
States, 1829; Belgium and Germany, 1835; Russia, 
1838 and Italy in 1839. 

——tThe natives of India never allow a fakir—of 
whom there are three million who live by beg- 
ging—to starve. 

-——Maltais the most thickly populated island 
inthe world. It has 1360 people tothe square 
mile. Barbadoes has 1054 people to the square 


le. 

——There was an indoor snowstorm .on a very 
clear, cold evening recently ata party given in 
Stockholm, Sweden. Many people were gathered 
in a single room, which became so warm as to be 
insufferable. The window sashes were found 
frozen and a pane of glass was smashed out. A 
cold-air current rushed in, and at the same in- 
stant flakes of snuw were seen to fall to the floor 
in all parts of the room. The atmosphere was so 
saturated with moisture that the sudden fall in 
temperature produced a snowfall indvors. 

——With our forefathers, disease was an evil 
influence. We should no longer look at it in tha’ 
way; at least, so we are assured na recent ad- 
dress by Sir Frederick Treves, an’ English phy- 
siclan. To the modern expert, he says, disease 
is merely the outcome of natural processes, 
whose purpose, at bottom, is a kindly or benefi- 
cent one. Its symptoms are merely “ expres- 
sions of a natural effort toward cure”; they are 
‘** not malign in intent, but have for their end the 
ridding of the body of the very troubles which 
they are supposed to represent.” After all, how- 
ever, this view is not so very new. Even in the 
Middle Ages wise men talked of the “curative 
force of nature,” and in this phase lies the truth 
on which Sir Frederick has based his lecture. 
Still, it is frequently forgotten that nature means 
well by us, andit is a good thing to be once ina 
while reminded of it. 

——Cuba has been suffering from a long period 
of extraordinary drought and heat. Vegetation 
in and around Havana was scorched as never 
known before. Seldom is summer heat more 
intense than that which has prevailed since the 
first of February, The Cubans fancy that the 
climatic change was caused by the eruption of 
Pelee, but no scientific man would accept that 
explanation. 

— Queen Alexandra’s laces, linens and silks 
are perfumed by a method which almost any 
woman can copy. The drawers in which they 
are kept are lined with white paper, strewn with 
rose petals. On this is placed a layer of the 
fabrics to be scented, over that a layer of rose 
leaves, and so on in alternation until the drawer 
is filled. Over all a sheet of tissue is spread. At 
the end of twenty-four hours everything in the 
drawer will have a delicate perfume that will 
cling to it for a long time. Perfumes are believed 
to make clothes and linen much more wholesome. 
Flowers and certain prepared perfumes have ex 
cellent medicinal qualities. 

—The hydrogen atom has hitherto been con- 
sidered the smallest particle of matter, but the 
incandescent particles in the vacuum of a Crooks 
tube are but one-thousandth as large. 

—The wrist contains eight bones, the palm 
five and the fingersfourteen. - 

—Postoffices were first established in 1463. 


Popular Science. 


—-Evidence of the favorable action of X-rays 
upon lupus and cancer cofitinues to Increase. 
The action is not yet understood, one theory 
being that it kills the bacteria, while a more 
probable suggestion is that the inflammation set 
up brings an accumulation of phagocytes and 
leucocytes, and these ‘*‘ scavenger” cells attack 
and destroy the morbid tissues. 

— In a test of the electro-magnetic cannon of 
Professor Birkland, the Norwegian physicist, a 
twenty-two-pound projectile froma 2}-inch bore 
was made to penetrate to a depth of sixteen 
inches; and it is claimed that a projectile of 1100 
pounds could be discharged from a tweive-inch 
gun with a speed of more than two hundred yards 
per second, without flame or explosion. The 
special advantage is that projectiles can be dis- 
charged with a force that would destroy the gun 
if ordinary explosives were used. 

— The volatile olls that give plants their odors 
are usually regarded as waste products which 
play no part in the vegetable economy. Dr. 
George Henderson suggests that they may serve 
the useful purpose of preventing damage by night 
frost during the flowering period. It is well 
known that moisture'in the air prevents radia- 
tion and loss of heat, and Tyndall showed that if 
the heat-absorbing power of dry air be repre- 
sented by 1, that of air saturated with moisture 
would be 72, which would be increased to 74 by 
traces of the essential oil of rosemary, to 100 by 
that of cassia, and to'372 by that of aniseed. 

—tThe bacteria mining lamp of Prof. Hans 
Molisch of Prague consists of a glass jar lined 
with a compound of saltpetre and gelatine, 
previously inoculated with luminous bacteria. 
In this culture the bacteria showed. enormous 
increase. In two days a bluish green light filled 
the jar, sufficiently brilliant to show faces two 
yards away, and to enable a person to read large 
type, and this light remained for several days. 
gradually fading away in about a fortnight. The 
light is cold and quite safe..in mines filled with 
the most dangerous gases. 


Brilliants. 


If thou must love me, let it be for nought 

Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 

“Tloye her for hersmile . . . herlook . . 
her way” i 

Of speaking gently, .“. . for a trick of thought 

That falis' in weil with mine, and cértes brought 

A sense of pleasant case on'such a day”— 

For these things in: 




















May be unwrought so, Neither love me for 
Thine own déat pity’s wiping my cheeks dry, 
Since one might well forget to weef who bore 
—— — 
lovq s Rake, overmoro 
Thou may'st love ga through love's ete 
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periments that make her practically unsink-| Of silver droplets, wind their way. 
She has four masts, and like all the| ll in their new apparel vie, 
* great White Star liners, two mas For Time hath laid his mantle by. 
rie — ones, It may be interesting to| —Charles of Orleans. 
— he Gotan from the top of the * Ah, but the years brought changes after 
funnels to the keel is 181 fect The diameterot | — Cloudsin the sunny skies,” 
= Leng saat tnredinchan by cleven Pain for the lips that curved with lan hter 
matter for them to be utilised in the London he a dgymnent my * 
— tube rallways, if it were ever found —— — — —— 
pasos Pee Ocean-going steamship-/ Ah, for the days beyond retrievin 
funnels for specially prepared oe The Ah, for the Golden Days.” * 
senger accommodations..are aa follows: In j — A 
ee first basen, 360; In the second saloon, 250, Others suuil sing the sung, 
and in the steerage, two thousand. Her crew Others shall right the wrong, 
numbers 335, making a total population on board Finish what I begin, 
when all the ons are taken, of 2935 And all I failto win. 
$e sen either Terthay, 
- - - or another’s day, 
; -Curtous Facts. So the right is said, ; 
; y * And life tue sweeter made? 


ane : —Whittier. 
nging, singing after the rain, : 
So when the shower und veil of Time shall be 


past, 
My soul will sing, and live as a son 
2 g again, 
And pour an inmost joy from her heart at last! 
—Irene Putnam. 














Home Dressmaking. 
Wine by Mav Manton. 








4396 Seven Gored 
Skirt, 22 to 30 waist, 


Girle’ Gibson Dress with Side-Piaited Skirt. 
4393. ’ 
To be Made With or Without. Body Lining.: 

The waist is made over a body lining that 1s 
smoothly fitted. and closes at the centre front,and 
itself consists of fronts and backs, The platts are 
wide and extend over the shoulders, concealing the 
arms-eye seams, but are so laid as to give a tapering 
effect to the figure. The closing is made invisibly at 
the left shoulder and beneath the plait at the left 
side of the front. The sleeves are in bishop style, 
With straight cuffs. The skirt is laid in backward- 
turning side plaits, that meet at the back and form a 
wide box-plaited effect at the front. It is seamed at 
the waist and closes at the left of the centre beneath 
the plait. 

— 5 —— required for the medium 
8 years) yards 27 inches wide o 8 
“inches wide. hs ar 

The pattern, 4195, is cut in s'zes for girls 
apd 12 years of age. ; — 


4396 Girl’s Gibson 
Dress, 4 to. 12 yrs. 





Woman's Seven-Gored Skirt Having Front 
- Gere Extended to Form Yoke. 4396. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores, that are extended to 
form the box plaits,and is made with a habit back. 
The graduated straps are applied over all seams and 
= —— to position over the piaits. 

o quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 27 inches wide, 63 yards 44 inches wide 
or >§ yards 52 inches wide, when material has figure or 
nap; 73 yards 27 inches wide, 5 yards 44 inches wide or 
44 yards 52 inches wide, when material has neither 
figure nor nap. 

The pattern, 4396, is cut in sizes for a 22, 4 
30-inch waist measure. a sa 








4397 Boy's Russian 4398 Shirred Flounce 
Blouse Suit, 2to 6 yrs, Skirt, 22 to 30 waist, 


Boys’ Russian Biouse Suit. 4397. 

The suit is made with knickerbockers and Russian 
blouse. The knickerbockers are snug about the hips, 
but are gathered below the knees and droop over. 
their edges. The blouse is shaped by means of 
shoulder and under-arm seams and is closed at the 
left side. The sleeves are full and are gathered into 
straight cuffs. The neck is finished with a standing 
collar and at the waist is a belt that is passed through 
straps at the under-arm seams. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3g yards 27 
inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4397, is cut in sizes for boys of 2,4 and 
6 years of age. 





Woman’s Shirred Flounce Skirt.: 4898. 

The skirt is made with a yoke, two slightly circular 
portions and a graduated flouncé.. Phe ‘yoke is 
smoothly fitted.at the front, but is slightly gathered 
at the sides and back. The skirt portions and the 
flounce are shirred to form a heading, and again 
below, and are attached, each to the portion above 
At the lower edge of the flounce are three tucks 
which can be put in by han‘ or machine as material 
makes desirable. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 10§ yards 27 inches wide, 83 yards 32 inches wide 
or 63 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4396, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 23 
and 30-inch bust measure. 








4 
4390 Misses’ Tucked 
Waist, 12 to 16.yrs. 





Misses’ Tucked Waist. 4809. - 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The waist consists of smoothly fitted lining, the 
front and the backs. The front is tucked to yoke 
depth only, and forms soft folds below, but the 


ming is arranged on indicated lines. The sleeves are 
tucked for several inches below the shoulders, then 
fall free and are widened toform the soft full puffs 
that are finished with deep cuffs. At the neck is a 
standing collar. : { 

The ——— for the medium 
size is 34 | 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide, 
23 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 riches wide, with 
23 yards of jon and gj yards uf all-over lace to 
trim as illustra : 
rn, 4390, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 


The pattern, 
and 16 years of age. ‘ 


Woman's Shirred Waist. 44060. 

The waist is made’ over-a ‘fitted lining that closes 
with it at centre back,and is shirred at the upper 
and lower edges. The sleeves are full and soft aid 
are shirred at the upper portions, on continuous lines 
with the waist, and gathered into pointed cuffs at the 
wrists. The yoke is seamless and is arranged over 
the waist, after the shoulder seams are closed, all its 
edges being sewed to position under the edge of the 
material... At the neck is a pointed stock. : 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches wide or i2} 
yards 4 inches wide, with j yards of all-over lace to 
trim ae illustrated. °° | —E 
| The pattern, 4400, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 
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backs are tucked for their entire length. The trim- . 
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The Morse. 


Four Wheels or Twe. 





sede the sulky as.a, racing machine. 
owners have: 2 discarded 


for the wagon, in explaining its advantages 
through Turf, Field and Farm, writes: “ {In 
the first place, the horse can be more 
loosely harnessed, and not strapped up 
so tight; he escapes, when in motion, 

motion of the driver and most of that 
pe the vehicle.- Again, the driver seated 
in ia wagon can. take a lighter hold of his 
hofse than when balanced ina sulky. The 
med resistance, especially in a low-seat 
skeleton wagon, is mach less; the weight is 
mere equally distributed upon four wheels 
than two, and better balance and more free- 
dom for the animal mean fewer boots and 
steadier gait; in fact, the sulky presents no 
advantages which the wagon does not dupli- 
cate, and the latter has many which the 
former cannot approach.” 


; Sensible Buying. 

I am not advertising any particular breed ; 
choose whichever you like best after ex- 
amining the Gemahds of the market; then 
select a sire, weighing not less than 1800 
pounds in fair flesh, and that means 1900 to 
two thousand pounds when in show con- 
dition, and mate him with the best class 
of grade draft mares that can be had, and 
breed in line, always trying for an improve- 
ment. If the mare is a little imperfect ip 
some point, bz sure to get a horse to mate 
with her that is extra good in those ‘parts. 
But the mere fact that some stallion sales- 
man tells you that his horse is the best in 
the world and he cannot sell him for less 
than $3000 to $4000, does not make him so, 
and in_many instances the horse is not 
worth one-third of that. 

If you have not a good draft stallion in 
your neighborhood, try to interest some 
good man, who knows a good horse from a 
plug, to buy, andif you cannot, then some 
of you who are friendly club together, raise 
the money, go to areliable breeder and im- 
porter, who has a financial as well as a 
moral reputation, where there are a number 
of horses, and then you can make a com- 
parison and select the best one you can buy, 
if he has what. you want; if not, then go to 
another breeder and importer, and I will 
guarantee that if you are g judges of 
horses you can buy an extra good horse 
from three to five years old for from $1400 
© $2000, at least much better than the 
scalper is trying to work you and your 
neighbors for a sale in a stock company for 
a big price. In other words, avoid the mid- 
dieman, and buy at headquarters. 

H. H. Briaees. 





Elkhorn, Wis. 


— 





For the six early-closing events at Kead- 
ville 112 nominations have been received, 
an average of nearly nineteen to a class, 
The Blue Hill,..§5000, for 2.30 trotters, has 
nineteen nominations; the Massachusetts, 
$15,000, for 2.12 trotters, sixteen; the $3000 
2.16 trotting , twenty-four; the class 
for three-year-old trotters eligible to the 
2.25 clags, seventeen ; the Norfolk, $5000, for 
2.9% pacers, seventeen, and the Neponset, 
$3000, for 2.10 pacers, fifteen. 





In the nineteen years between 1882 and 


1902 there were sold 498 yearlings at auction | 


that made over $5000 apiece.: Sceptre was 
the highest priced yearling ever sold in the 
world, having been sold at auction for 
ten thousand guineas, or over $50,000. 





Trouble from Teeth. 


The teeth of a young horse are often the 
real causes of troubles which the owner 
explains in other ways. Lampas or 
“‘lampers,” a swelling of the gums, is 
sometimes caused by interference of the 
temporary teeth with the permanent ones. 
A little dental work will straighten things 
out with far better results than firing. it 
should be remembered that between the 
ages of two years and nine months to three 
years the two central incisors are cast to 
make room for two. permanent incisors in 
their stead, for the former were only fragile 
temporary foal’s teeth and had fulfilled 
their purpose. At or about the same time 
the first and second temporary molars are 
shed and are followed by the teeth in- 
tended for life. The shedding or casting 
of these temporary teeth takes place in the 
upper and lower jawbones at the same 
period. ,.: Therefore the colt at his third year 
has sixteen permanent teeth, eight {n each 
jaw; above and below; that is to say, when 
dentitign, goes on regularly. And with no 
interf young horses not feeding well 
at this period should be examined for pos- 
sible trapble of this kind. 


4 4 > ; 

Haaging back in the collar is attempt to 
get free by bursting the throat-lash or collar- 
Tein, and in.some cases great force is ap- 
plied in this way—so much so, that many 
horses have broken their hips from the sud- 
den giving way. of the halter, letting them 
back so that they fall over and injure them- 
selves irremediably. The only cure is a 
strong chain and a head stall that no force 
can break, after trying to burst which a 
few times, the horse will almost always de- 
sist. 1f the manger js not very firmly placed, 
another ring should be fixed in the wall by 
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GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Asafe, speedy and . 
positive cure for 


Serv, Splint, Sweeny, Ca 


Tendons, Founder, 
mess from Spavin 
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Hock, 
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AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER: 7” 
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piercing and screwing a nut on at tbe back. 


which in a few years may broadcast itself 


The groom should likewise watch for the | over the entire country, or from some insect 


attempt, and well flog the horse from behind | pest which may ravage the fidlds-of entire 


jmmedjately he sees him beginning. 





States. Most of our bad weeds and insects 


have been introduced through the more or 


The fair average day’s work for a harness | less careless. importation of. seeds and 


exercise is quite unnecessary. More harm 
when at exercise than in any other way, and 
the less they..are. exercised the better. 


horse is nine. or ten miles, in which case | plants, unwelcome introductions. which 


would not have been made had there been a 


and injury is done to horses by the grooms | rigid inspection by the Government. 


eee ‘ ri 
Little around the farm, and even 


gullies 
untess the man can be fully depended upon, | nie ones, if a little more. time is allowed, 
can be cured very: readily with cedar brush. 


Where the horse is only occasionally worked | sinp} 
ply throw small pieces of brush intoa 
exercise is, of course, necessary, not only to washout, with the top of the brush pointing 


steady and from getting above himself. 





F down. 
.An examination of the shoes should be | .ourse other pieces of brush will have to be 


preserve him in health, but to keep bim/ yoni, The thick branches of the cedar 


will catch and hold the dirt as it is washed 
As the dirt covers the brush, of 


carefully made every morning when the| thrown in, untjl the gully is finally level. 


horse comes in from exercise, and if they 


> 
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and dry food, or when, the legs are sore and 
feet inflamed. — 


The work of a carriage horse does not on 
an average exceed seven or eight miles. 
They are very often out for three or four 
hours ina day, but by far the greater part 
of the time they are standing about, while 
the occupants of the carriage are either 
making calls or shopping. From their size 
and weight they are generally unfit for long 
journeys and hard work. 


—ñ— 
— 











Notes from Washington, D. C. 
The Department of Agriculture has stated 


sugar so long as the percentage of saccha- 
rine matter runs up to twelve per cent., and 
this and a greater yield is obtained in many 
sections of the East. In the arid West, how- 
ever, the sugar beet finds most congenial 
conditions, and under irrigation, produces 
enormous yields. A large amount of sun- 
shine is necessary to the formation of sugar 
in the root, and the long periods of cloud- 
less skies make the West ideal for the pro- 
duction of this crop. Some of the beets 
raised last year in southern California con- 
tained twenty-five per cent. of sugar. The 
outpat of her four sugar factories in 1902 
was valued at $3,600,000. 


In transplanting trees, and: especially 
wild forest trees, it is only a reasonable 
procedure to cut back the branches very se- 
verely. The main lateral roots of most. 
trees will extend out from the truuk ap-: 
proximately as far as the height of the trees,, 
and when transplanted probably at least 
ninety per cent. of the root system of any 
tree must be cut off. The more severely, 
then, the top. is cut back to balJance this 
‘root pruning the better chance the tree will 
have of living and making good first year’s 
growth. Especially is severe top cutting 
desirable if there is any likelihood of the 


second year. — ‘ 
In planting out or transplanting trees, 
unless a ball of easth is removed with the 


Turning out to grass is useful when the | CBkless cake. 
health is injured by long-continued work |@888 in the San Francisco grocery stores 


Natcre cin thus be made to do a large 


are at all loose or the shoes are worn out 
they should be removed or renewed at once. — ——— 


A San Francisco paper bas a receipt for 
Since the regular price of 


ranges around fifty cents a dozen, and there 
is no telling what price is asked when eggs 
are *high,’”’ this may seem like a valuable 
receipt for Californians: ‘*Oneand a half 
teacups of sugar, one of sour milk, two of 
flour, half cup butter (or less), teaspoon of 
soda, spices and raisins or citron to taste.”’ 
Nothing is said about. baking, but it is pre- 
sumed that this process is part of the 
scheme. 

‘The California Cultivator says that the 
alfalfa will send its roots down from twelve 
to fifteen feet in search of moisture. This 
is probably. intended as a statement of the 
average length of the alfalfa root. In cer- 


that sugar beets can be raised profitably for | tdin casesalfalfa roots have been known to 


go Searching after water to the depth of 
over fifty feet. q ; 


It is a mean man who has a fine flock of 
fowls, and in order to prevent others in the 
neighborhood from duplicating them, 
greases a set of eggs which a neighbor has 
ordered at $1 for ‘fifteen. ‘Thee are such. 


I have tried to hatch them—the eggs. 


Farmers do not appear to realize the value 
of the farmers’ bulletins issued by the De- 
purtment of Agriculture. The department 
employs some of the best scientific agri- 
culturists in the country .and. pays them 
good salaries. They haveat their command 


-an extensive library of references and ex- 
periments, and ample practival facilities. 


for getting down to thé facts regarding any 
subject which may be investigated. Based 
upon’ what they can learn from ample. 
study, and with the entire muchinery of the 
great Department of Agriculture at their 
command, they prepare the best description 
they can on the growth of some particular 
plant, or the care and management of farm 
animals. Some particular bulletin may be 
the result of a number of of experi- 
ment and study by several people, eminent 


— 


in their line, and ‘would cost any private, 


dollars to issue. The 
publishes this information as a farmers’ 


roots, there is no r method than to : ** 
in sand around ae oat Unless: the ‘so ftary of Agriculture, or preferably, to his 
le é 7 i 


is very light and frigble there will likely be 
air spaces around the roots which will cause 
them towither and die. Of course if the 
soil can be hydrauliced there will be.no air 
spaces, but, on the other hand, roots some- 
times rot in closely packed, heavy soil, 
which they never do in sand. Moist sand 
seems particularly adapted to the starting of 
the little rootlets. 

It is a matter of regret that Congress does 
not accord the Department of Agri uiture 
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of the animal loss from insect depredations, 
amounting in bad years to millions of dol- 
lars, can be overcome by proper attention 
to preventive methods. The bulletin is 
concise, clear and well illustrated. It can 
be procured like other “‘ farmers’ bulletins,’’ 
by applying to senators or members of 
Congress, or to the Secretary of Agricultare. 

The California Cultivator has evidently 
been having trouble with some of its sub- 
seribers or contributors. We have a few 
citizens, it says, who remind us of bed-bugs, 
not very dangerous, but terribly annoying. 


Professor Bailey, writing in Country 
Life ir America, says that he always likes 
to have on hand a bag of nitrate of soda {i r 
nitrogen, one of muriate of pctash and one: f 
dissolved South Carolina rock for sulphuric 
acid. These he applies separately in tke 
garden as he thinks the plants need,—-one 
soon learns about how to use them. 


It is a question whether there is more 
wisdom in setting out a “ burgain”’ fruit 
tree in well-prepared land and in fertilizing 
and cultjvating it conscientiously until it 
comes into bearing and proves to be centrue 
to name or to have been a scrub tree, than 
in buying a first-class tree from a reputable 
nurseryman, then setting it out and letting 
the grass and weeds zrow up around it, the 
rabbits and the borers investigate it and 
otherwise neglecting it until finally it comes 
inte some kind of bearing in spite of you. 
These are two ways; there is a third. 


New York is also prosecuting practical 
good roads work. The State engineer re- 
ports probable State an@-eannty coopere- 
tion in the construction @f420miles ‘ot im- 
proved highways at an average cost of over 
$8000 a mile. Guy E. MITCHELL. 

The Spring Campaign Is On. 

- The spring campaign pulitically has come to an 
end; the farmer’siand fruit grower’s spraying can - 
paign is just.coming on. From the op; niog of tre 
Jeaves until fruiting time the war against insect 
pests must be waged unceasingly. A last urgent 
reminder toget ready may be timely now. There’s 
no escape from spraying if you would gather in 
its amplest form the product of your trees and 
vines. The jobis not such a serious one after all 
if you but provide yourself with the propersappa- 
ratus. If you get the right kind of a sprayer, one 
that is specially adapted to your pa' ticular needs, 
there is little danger of your not doing the work 
aright. It you sre not familiar with spraying 
appliances and do not know where to apply, we 
venture to suggest that you should get .n touch 
with .the Charles J. Jager-Company-of Boston, 





whose advertisement &@ppears elsewhere. _ They 
carry an excellent line of ‘sprayers for field oper- 
ations. If you have nut done so already there is 
yet time to send:.g0 them for their catalogue und 
pick out from —— what is adapted: to 
your work. Even are provided it’ will do 


no harm ; about the Jager Company 
line. one els —X fer tils soning’ — 
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ar phreys’ Witch Hazel 6)! 








Sold by Druggists, or sent prepaid on rec: 
Mumphreys’ Med. Con. William & Joba Sts. 


The ] =] 
THE HORSE MARK: 


Demands Seund Horses On. 
Lame horses sell at less than half their actua! +: | 
neither desirable for use or sale. The keme:, 

A few bottles of 
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will work @ permanent cure for Spavina, Ringbone«. 
Sptints, Curbs, otc. sad all forms of Lamencss it 

thousands of cases annually. Such endorsements 2: 
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Cure, abo “A Treatice on the Meree.” the book fre-, >: 
address BR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Esesburg Falls, V1, 


STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 
Bisel Sheets, Fame Semi - Hariest 


3 

Reeling, Siding or Ceiling you can u--. 
experience necessary to lay it. An 
hammer or hatchet the ony 
We farnish nails f:++ 
roofing two sites. Cones 
Mississ J— 

ippi River 
River 


5 PER SQUARE 


en application. A squ*~ mau; | 
for freeCatslogueho © 
CB,, W. Sth and Wren ..5.. Chico 
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The manufacturers 
of the McCormick 
guard the interests 
of agriculturists by 
building a machine | 
that works success- f 
fully in the field, and | 
the farmer should 
guard his interests 
by pur- 

chasing EES 
the McCormick. _ 
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has a record of I 
seventy-two years I 
-of continuous suc- ff ci— 
im cess ‘in the harvest § o.— 
i’ fields of the world. J x— 
———— — 
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_ buying — harvest- 
ing machines. 
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tree striki yugti or'| Publisher. hundreds, if. not, thoasands, 0 ‘|: 
striking a drougtit during -its first or lepartment, } 
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Ist—ame Thio Paper. Steck Hove You! 


GUP-FOR ANY STUDENT OF AN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OR FARM!) , 


pigs were farrowed. Tell how many pigs you would « 





weald eslect for breeding. Describe boar that you « 





to Lave them weigh » 
each condition 
Net be consice:: 
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Colors. Book is Gig by 9%. See engraving 1° 
these life 


Vo Mosk Hailed Free, Postage Propaté, If You Write Us (etter or postel) anf Answer These 2 Questions: 


‘Write us today for beok. 


in the World. 
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